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“Britain calling America 
... Via the moon” 


MAY 14th, 1959. 
A new chapter in communications history was opened 
when scientists from Manchester University at Jodrell 


Bank transmitted the first messages in morse code and 
er speech to America via the moon. 


The transmitting and receiving equipment which 
successfully sent the messages a distance of half a million 
miles was designed and manufactured by Pye telecom- 
munications engineers. 

Foremost in design and manufacture Pye Tele- 
communications equipment is today solving 
communications problems in more than 90 countries 
throughout the world... ¢omoreow in space. 


Photograph by courtesy of the Director of the Jodrell Bank Experimental Station 


PYE TELECOMMUNICATIONS "LIMITED * CAMBRIDGE * ENGLAND 
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SP rut yis gabe 


CARBON VANES ARE DIFFERENT! 


MORGANITE 


Light as aluminium, non-hygroscopic, readily machineable, highly resistant to wear and 
requiring no lubrication—these are some of the special properties of MORGANITE CARBON 
VANES. They are especially suitable for use in rotary pumps and compressors where non- 
contamination is essential. 

MORGANTTE CARBON VANES resist chemical atmospheres and corrosive condittons} 
withstand high temperature, immersion in liquids; are suitable for inaccessible positions and 
completely eliminate maintenance. 


MORGANTTE CARBON VANES are solving the specific problems of many manufacturers-< 


maybe they will solve yours. Please write or telephone for leaflet SD 69, or for one of our 
Technical Advisers to call. 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED 
BATTERSEA CHURCH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.11. Telephone: BATtersea 8822 





PLEASE WP £TO 


make things that handle cargoes faster . . . 
shift more earth for your money . . . move 
rolling stock more easily ... pump water at 
less cost. In fact they match new ideas 

with know-how : let them tackle your problem. 


GANSOMES AND RAPIER LIMITED. WATERSIDE WORKS, IPSWICh 
(4 member of the Newton Chambers Grows) 
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OF THERMAL INSULATION 


A letter to Newalls has solved insulation 
problems for many firms over the past fifty- 
odd years. The same simple step might well 
be of similar benefit to you. 

Technical reports, estimates, performance 
data—all preliminary work is undertaken 
free—and with no obligation whatsoever. 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD., WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, BELFAST, BRISTOL & CARDIZ. 


Agents and Vendors in most markets abroad, 


Ce 


From wire drawing and tape weaving to final inspection of 
the finished product, Y.K.K. controls all phases of production 
in their new Kurobe Plant. This control makes possible the 
assurance of quality which comes with Y.K.K. manufactured 
products. 


VKK. “2 
YOSHIDA KOGYO KK 


3, Asakusa Kaminarimon I-chome. 
Oako-ku, Tokyo, japan. 
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from 
plantation to 
product 


... between the tree and the tyre, the many processeg 
that transform raw latex into a vital part of 

daily life are accomplished on Shaw machinerm~ 
Since its infancy, the rubber industry has 
relied on Francis Shaw to fulfil its requirements 

for the complete range of processing plant. 


The Shaw-McNeil ** Bag-o-matic” speedily and 
automatically cures all tyres from cycle to giant 
truck sizes. Supplied ready for coupling to supply 
lines. Steam-air or hot water curing as required. 


FRANCIS SHAW make the machines for the rubber and plastics industries 


FULLY DETAILED LITERATURE ON ALL FRANCIS SHAW EQUIPMENT IS AVAILABLE 


Friineie Shaw 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER 11 ENGLAND 
Telegrams: “ Calender” Manchester Telephone: East 1415-8 Telex: 66-357 


Lemden Office £2 Great Suntth Street Londen FW) Tebewhens AB Bay (4S Telegrams: Vibrate Lendoa Telax: 22250 
Canada: Francis Shaw (Canada) Lid Grahams Lane Burlington Ontario Teil: Neleen 4-2350 Grams: Calender Burlington Ontarie 


OVERSEAS AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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RANSOME AND MARLES 
CHOSE COUNTY DURHAM 


- and started another success story 


ite research on a nationwide scale preceded the decision of the Ransome 
S and Marles Bearing Co. Ltd. to build their new factory at Annfield Plain— 
one of County Durham's many industrial sites. The company’s major need was a 
large labour force easily trainable to the high precision standards of bearing 
manufacture, and this they have found in good measure. 
Next consideration was the availability of factory services — water, fuel, 
transport etc., and here again demand was well satisfied. | 
So successful was this new factory in County Durham, that it was extended 


considerably only two years after opening, and the company own adjacent land 


} 
heehee een epnenenaseansnaenye dihareavens 


against such time as further extensions may be required. 


Every assistance . 
for E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G firms 


In addition to their basic requirements, 
Ransome and Marles found willing 
co-operation at all levels of local 
and national government. Housing 
priorities fo. key workers, for in- 
stance, was but one of the many tools 
made available for establishing this 
new industry. 

After satisfying these primary needs 
Ransome and Marles found a number of 


advantages associated with manufac- 
turing in County Durham. The easy 
access to all parts of the Kingdom via 
excellent road and rail routes. The fact 
that coal, coke, gas and electricity are 
the cheapest in the country. As produc- 
tion and sales continue to climb, 
Ransome and Marles view with every 
satisfaction their decision to expand in 
County Durham. 


SITE VACANCIES IN COUNTY DURHAM 


THIS CASE HISTORY reflects the favour- 
able atmosphere for industrial expan- 
sion to be found throughout County 
Durham. Dozens of sites—hundreds 
of acres all over the County are 
rmpe for development. And each 
site has its own local advantages 
for certain industries, plus the advan- 
tages of the County as a whole. 
Site details, together with full in- 


formation on all factors affecting 
production and distribution are 
thoroughly surveyed in * Industrial 
Opportunities in County Durham,’ 
a 24 page digest specially prepared 
for firms contemplating expansion. 
A copy is available from THE COUNTY 
PLANNING OFFICER, DURHAM COUNTY 
COUNCIL, I0 CHURCH STREET, 
DURHAM. 
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Living 
AND BRITISH OXYGEN 


Modern living owes much to mela- 
mine. It is a basic material in many 
things you use. There is melamine 
in the scratch-resistant finish on 
cars and motor scooters. It is used 
to make clothes flame-resistant. It 
strengthens paper in shopping 
bags for instance. Your kitchen 
table top, cups and saucers are 
made with melamine—and mela- 
mine is made by British Oxygen 
Chemicals Limited. 


British Oxygen 
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BOAC WORLD SERVICES FLY... 


ORS tog re 


rr 
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INDIANS TO JAPAN 


CEYLONESE TO BEIRUT LEBANESE TO FRANKFURT FRANKFURTERS TO LONDON 


and any other cargo anywhere 


BOAC operates world-wide passenger and cargo services, by Comet 4 
jetliners or jet-prop Britannias. Whether you fly Economy-Class, Tourist, 
First Class or de Luxe, it costs less than you think by BOAC. No extras to 


pay — no tips — for service with the accent on you. 
K A f Consult your BOAC Appointed Travel Agent or eny BOAC office: 
w & e 
takes good care of YOU eos 


BRITISH OVERSEAS: AIRWAYS. CORPORATION WITH ASSOCIATE. AIRLINES 
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Living 
with Devlin 


HE Devlin report is the Government’s own self-made boomerang. 
And it carries a delayed-action charge. Even more explosive than its 
strictures on what happened in Nyasaland last March are the 
possible implications of its findings for future policy, not only in Nyasa- 
land but in the Federation at large. The Government’s first reaction has 
been to brazen it out by brushing aside the unpalatable bits. In the debate 
on Tuesday the Government made this partial but really fundamental 
rejection of the report a matter of confidence : explanations, yes, but no 
apologies, still less any resignations. Perhaps, to politicians on the eve of 
a general election, this seemed the only way to ride out the parliamentary 

_storm; but these expedient tactics have made the responsibility which 
Ministers are so eager to shoulder together vastly harder to discharge. 

On the face of it, this explosive report by the Devlin commission on 
events in Nyasaland was testimony to detached British justice and fair 
play. It could even have been regarded as a feather in the cap of the 
Government that set up this well-manned commission. Instead, the 
Government’s response has been, roughly, ”tell the truth and shame the 
Devlin”. The trouble is that ministers chose the commission, its members 
and its methods of inquiry, precisely to discover the truth. Now they 
wish, it seems, to have it both ways, to lean on the report where it fits 
their policies, and to disparage the rest. It is fair enough that the governor- 
on-the-spot, Sir Robert Armitage, and his supporting ministers in 
Whitehall should make their full rejoinder to the commission’s strictures 
and conclusions (the points of conflict are summarised on page 267). But 
ministers and their cohorts in Parliament put themselves out of court in 
so discrediting their own fact-finders. By so doing, they turn a blind eye 
to the warnings in the report on both the attitudes of the Africans and 
the assumptions of their white rulers. And they set an ill precedent for 
all future impartial fact-finding exercises, at home or abroad, in colonies 
and in emergent Commonwealth countries equipped with British insti- 
tutions — most immediately and fatefully in Central Africa itself. 


Politics has overridden the appearance of detached justice, as well as the 
instinct which Mr Lennox-Boyd must have had to resign forthwith. 
Perhaps this was inevitable. What has happened has justitied the dcubts 
expressed here last March whether a quasi-judicial commission to inves<- 
igate the past would in the event do anybody any good, in preference tu 
a political mission to Nyasaland to show a bi-partisan flag, to calm feeiings, 
and get people talking constructively about the future. From the nature 
of the task, the Devlin report is argumentative as well as judicial and 
has completely convinced nobody either in Britain cr in Central Africa. 
Everybody is picking out of it fresh evidence to bolster his own case and 
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quoting scripture against his opponents. Everyone is 
splitting hairs about what exactly is meant by a 
*police state” or whether the omission of the word 
so-called” before the word “riot” from a letter of 
Dr Banda in the original white paper about the murder 
plot makes Dr Banda a traduced and innocent man. 
Everyone, including African nationalist politicians, 
has become more self-righteous. Justice may have been 
done, but counsel has been clouded. 

For this the commission cannot be blamed. The 
Government, which gave it its brief, can be blamed; 
convinced that it had crushing’ evidence of a murder 
plot, it coveted the imprimatur of a judicial body to 
trounce its opponents. Yet everybody who knows 
Africa knows how fantastically hard it is to pin down 
motives, intentions and even facts in an African situa- 
tion. It was always a fair guess that the main con- 
clusions of the commission would boil down to three : 
that by March 3rd Nyasaland had reached the point 
of near-anarchy where the Government had to act; 
that whether the wild African talk picked up by 
informers amounted to a plot to massacre whites or 
not would depend very largely on the spectacles worn 
by the observer; and that the shortcomings of a 
colonial police force aided by inexperienced troops 
would lead to illegal use of force. 


oe is done is done. It was never the past that 
mattered most, but the future. The real chal- 
lenge of the Devlin report is not what it says about 
the ’plot” and its handling; it is "What happens 
now ?” Whatever the balance of votes in Parliament, 
this report will powerfully influence the course of 
events. Above all, it must profoundly affect plans for 
the constitution of Nyasaland and for the fact-finding 
commission to prepare for the review of the Central 
African federal constitution, which the Prime Minister 
and Mr Lennox-Boyd (before the report appeared but 
after they knew what was in it) asked the Labour 
Opposition to back. The Government, jib as it may, 
has now to live with the Devlin report. Not to recant 
or resign, however honest the refusal, solves nothing. 
The report and everything that has been said about 

it reinforce the arguments in favour of the wider 
fact-finding commission ahead of the constitutional 
review. It has all along been clear that if no preparat- 
ory work is done before the review in 1960 (or later), 
the conference will then bog down in interminable 
disputation about the results of loosening or tightening 
federal ties; about whether this or that change in the 
franchise would bring in 10,000 or 100,000 more 
black voters; and (here the Devlin alarm bells sound 
loud and clear) about African attitudes and interests. 


The Devlin report itself will be used by all the dis- 
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putants as ammunition. Yet, in themselves, its findings 
do not serve the purpose of a constitutional. review, 
perhaps not even on the Nyasaland Africans’. opposi- 
tion to federation. The preparatory commission will 
have to check, as a first task, the Devlin commission’s 


conclusion that this opposition is deeply rooted’ and 


almost universally held”. Similar scrutiny -will- have 
to be made of African feelings in Northern -and 
Southern Rhodesia, if a full picture is to be put before 
the conference. The Prime Minister has specifically 
said that the commission is to consider how. far the 
Federation has lived up to the preamble about partner- 
ship in the constitution, and even whether federation 
itself should continue. 


Here, indeed, is the immediate crux of the Devlin 
row. There is no evading the findings of Sir Patrick 
Devlin and his colleagues on Dr Banda. If they are 
right in saying that Dr Banda himself never approved 
of violence and was ready to compromise, Dr Banda 
has a strong claim to represent the Africans of Nyasa- 
land on the preparatory commission. It is a claim 
which the Government and Sir Roy Welensky. will 
not, perhaps cannot, admit. But, in rejecting the 
Devlin commission’s opinions on Dr Banda, ‘the 
precedent is set for the Africans of Central Africa to 
reject anything in the findings of the preparatory 
commission. They will be more than ever convinced, 
after the Devlin findings, that Dr Banda, or somebody 
from his entourage, is the only fair nomination. 

Between now and 1960, moreover, there is the 
urgent problem (highlighted, again, by the Devlin 
findings) of restoring the rule of law and something 
like political life to Nyasaland. The Government has 
announced that more Africans are to be nominated 
to the legislative council; and two of these are to be 
offered seats in the executive council. But what will 
this amount to while the Congress leaders, enjoying 
a very strong degree of popular support, remain locked 
up ? It will probably prove hard enough to get’ any 
anti-Congress Africans to serve, even if they are as- 
sured that Dr Banda and his colleagues will remain 
under lock and key. And, at worst, these men will be 
invited to serve in a Government which will have to 
continue the repressive measures that the Devlin report 
stigmatised as: “no doubt only temporarily — 2 
police state”. 


After the Devlin report can the Government in- 
definitely keep the Nyasaland Congress detainees 
untried and under lock and key ? A judge, working 
with distinguished. colleagues,-has found that the 
charges on which the detention of many of these men 
were sustained are not proven. The. Nyasalanders will 


not believe that they can be justly held. Others must 





ask 
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ask why, if they must be held, they cannot all be 
fairly tried. Again the key position is held by Dr 
Banda himself. If he were now returned to Nyasaland, 
it would become almost intolerable for the Govern- 
ment and certainly for the governor; if he were 
brought to Britain and freed, so that he might be 
declared a prohibited immigrant, everyone would feel 
that it was a dirty trick. Obviously some sort of 
political life has got to be restarted in Nyasaland; ob- 
viously, too, the frank findings of the Devlin com- 
mission have made it extraordinarily difficult to 








The Commission and 


the Governor 


HE Report of the Nyasaland Com- 
mission of Inquiry (Cmnd 814) under 


‘ Sir Patrick Devlin, published on July 23rd, 
.seeks to set out the facts of what happened 


in Nyasaland from July, 1958 (with a brief 
introduction 1944-58) up to the final 
operations which crushed the proscribed 
Congress party. It was not part of its 
brief to make any recommendations. With 
the report were published the comments 
of the Governor, Sir Robert Armitage, 
in which he disagrees with many of the 
deductions made by the commission from 
the evidence it collected. The main points 
of the two white papers may be summar- 
ised as follows (approximately in the order 
of the Devlin Report): 


1 Inevitability of a Clash. The Com- 
mission holds that by 1958 an un- 
bridgeable gulf existed between the 
Government and the Congress; the 
Government, upholding federation, saw 
almost any protest against it as disloyal 
and seditious; failed to realise the Congress 
was based on popular support rather than 
/the machinations of a few agitators; and 
through the great power of the admin- 
istration, police and chiefs stifled the 
attempts by Congress to work up a 
national agitation. Denied any real constit- 
utional outlet to make its views effective, 
the Congress was driven to illegal tactics 
(at first only of a harassing nature, such 
as the flouting of soil conservation rules). 
The Governor denies all this, saying 
that Congress was free to state its views, 
but "what is not legitimate... is to chall- 
enge the lawful authority of government”. 


The State of Emergency. The Com- 
’™ mission considers that, because coll- 
ision was inevitable, a state of affairs was 
teached in which growing excitement and 
violence compelled the government by 
March 3rd. "either to act or to abdicate”, 
and it.had to resort to emergency powers. 
The Governor agrees with this. But the 
Commission contends that some of the 
incidents which led to police action thar 


roused African anger at this stage were 
exaggerated. 


© The Responsibility of Dr Banda. 

The Commission considers that Dr 
Banda did plan a vociferous agitation to 
bring “pressure” (his words) on the 
British government to win African control 
of the legislature and to end federation; 
but it does not consider that he intended 
large scale violence. On the other hand 
it thinks his lieutenants, who brought 
him to Nyasaland, did intend considerable 
violence; it blames Dr Banda for leaving 
sO many critical meetings to these men 
(Chipembere, Chiume, Chisiza) and for 
becoming a messiah-like front for their 
actions, and it finds that Banda’s main 
concern was to go to prison, and create 
a precedent on the Gandhi model. 

The Governor retorts that, on the 
contrary, when Banda spoke of "setting 
Nyasaland on fire” he approved of arson 
and murder, even if he did not intend to 
commit it personally. 


The Murder Plot. The Commission 
did not find "any detailed plan for 
massacre and annihilation” in the final 
stages of the disorders. It plays down the 
significance of the meeting of Congress 


leaders in the bush on January 25th, it 


considers that the report of one informer, 
on which the government relied and 
which set out a ngat series of decisions 
for ”"R-day” is entirely suspect, and the 
corroborative report did not, in fact, 
corroborate it. It concludes that the meet- 
ing was a very ragged affair (at which 
several people often talked at once); all 
that emerged was a determination that, if 
Dr Banda were arrested, "breaches of the 
law, were to be committed and that 
attempts by the government to enforce it 
were to be resisted with violence.” Some 
leaders did talk of killing Europeans and 
something like a “black list” of quislings 
was started. 

The Governor replies that this is a 
distinction without a difference: that 
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restart it. Yet the longer the Government shrinks 
from starting the process of release, the louder will 
become the demand for ”justice, based on the findings 
of a British judge”. 

The Government can have its way now, with some 
buffets, in Parliament. Mr Macmillan has involved the 
whole credit of himself and his Government. In the 
general election just round the corner it is likely 
that colonial issues will not be decisive. But, even if 
the Government wins, it is surely going to find that 
living with the Devlin report is its own penance. 


"there was not merely talk, but that 
decisions as to the course of action to be 
followed had been reached”; he adduces 
evidence in the Commission’s report of 
Africans speaking of bloodshed (e.g. 
Chipembere in a speech: "We mean to 
die for this country or win liberation.”) 
to support his against the Commission’s 
deductions. He considers Banda privy to 
these decisions. 


The Commission declares there was 
much "negative evidence” that there was 
no plot. 


5 Disorders leading up to the Emerg- 

ency. Analysing these, the Com- 
mission concludes that Africans generally 
only meant to make forcible protests, not 
to kill, it thinks Congress leaders meant to 
stir up more violence. 


6 Disorders during the Emergency. 

Again the Commission considers that 
the course of these shows that the mobs 
were slow to violence, but that some 
agitators egged them on, and this led to 
the casualties which were incurred, some 
of which the Commission considers were 
unnecessary. The Commission thinks un- 
due force was used in the arrest of some 
Congress leaders. It also thinks that some 
illegal force was used in the restoration 
of order, and this was authorised from the 
top; and that the troops carried out 
bullying, punitive expeditions. 

The Governor denies this, and replies 
that the Commission seemed to expect 
troops and police to take impossible risks 
by letting situations get out of control by 
witholding fire in some instances. He 
hotly denies that Nyasaland is now "a 
police state ...where it is unwise to express 
any but the most restrained criticism of 
government policy.” 


7 Sir Roy Welensky’s Role. The Com- 
mission reports, and the Governor 
concurs, that the Federal Prime Minister 
did not influence the Nyasaland govern- 
ment’s decisions in any way, though he 
recommended that Lord Perth should not 
proceed on his mission to discuss a new 
constitution as the disorders were working 
up, lest the British government should 
seem to be negotiating under duress. 








After Sir Roger 
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Experience of the Makins experiment at the Treasury F 


raises some important, and impersonal, administrative issues. 


HE news of the departure of Sir Roger Makins, 
at the end of the year, from the Treasury to the 
chairmanship of the Atomic Energy Authority 

represents more than merely a change of office by a 
distinguished, if public 
servant, with a uniquely varied career. It also marks 
the end of the first stage of an important adminis- 
trative experiment. It is exactly three years since Sir 
Roger was appointed to be the first joint permanent 


»sometimes controversial, 


secretary at the Treasury with a specific responsibility 
for economic affairs; the idea was that the other 


permanent secretary at the Treasury, Sir Norman 
Brook, should be free to concentrate on the Treasury 
chief’s main role, as head of the Civil Service. 

Most people in Whitehall, and especially in the 
Treasury, resent any journalistic discussion of parti- 
cular civil servants’ contributions to the trend of 
policy; they say that civil servants should be regarded 
as powerless and therefore uncriticisable advisers or 
administrators, and that only ministers’ decisions exist 
to be discussed. This is a misconception of British 
democratic tradition. Historically, the idea that the 
influence of particular civil servants is not fair game 
for discussion has always applied only to those who 
have had no major influence at all; it was never 
applied in the nineteenth century to, for example, the 
great colonial proconsuls and prominent British am- 
bassadors abroad. Now that key civil servants in 
domestic departments plainly exert an important in- 
fluence, the press has a duty to comment. 

Unfortunately, the duty is a difficult one. By the 
nature of things it is easier to analyse what appear to 
be the personal predilections of ministers, who make 
speeches, than of civil servants, who do not. Yet 
even in the political ficld journalistic analysis nowa- 
days is far too often based on unreliable gossip column 
stuff, Any discussion on the Makins experiment had 
better be confined to general principles rather than 
to speculations about personalities. 

Two general points stand out. The first is that the 
creation of the office of a joint permanent secretary 
has up to now tended to increase the influence of 
what used to be called the traditional ’Treasury 
view” of economic policy, at the expense of the pro- 
fessional economists’ view of it. Before Sir Roger’s 
appointment, ever since the famous budget speech 
which Sir Kingsley Wood delivered (and which 


Maynard Keynes wrote) in 1941, the trend had been 
the other way. In the circumstances of Britain in the 
last three years the new structure has been almost 
bound to help cause some swing of policy in this 
direction. It is endemic in economists to throw up 
ideas; it is inevitable that a professional civil servant, 
inserted at so high a place in the hierarchy, should act 
to some extent as a sieve, deciding that when certain 
ideas are passed on to the Chancellor they should 
carry recommendations to caution with them. To say 
this is not to say whether an extra dose of caution has 
been a good or bad thing in British economic policy 
since 1956; but it is silly to pretend that there is 
anything ungracious in noting one important ad- 
ministrative reason why the dose has been applied. 


Sees the experiment has not led to tighter 
and more efficient control over government 
spending and over the mechanics of tax raising, as 
some people had hoped that it would. It was the wrong 
office to create for this purpose. There has long been 
a strong case for appointing some sort of new co- 
ordinator or overlord to three sub-departments of the 
Chancellor’s domain: the Inland Revenue, the 
Customs and Excise department and the estimates- 
examining side of the Treasury. Some people think 
that this should be a political job, for a sort of 
Minister of State for the Budget; others think that it 
should be a civil servant’s job. There is probably room 
for both. But, even in theory, it was difficult to see 
why a new appointment at the Treasury’s civil service 
summit should lead to a smoother running in the 
mechanism of these administrative departments lower 
down; and, in practice, the rough noise made by 
clanging brakes in these departments, at the time of 
Mr Thorneycroft’s resignation eighteen months ago, 
showed that the idea just had not worked. 

There is naturally great interest in Whitehall in 
who Sir Roger’s successor will be. Most of this interest, 
however, is a recondite matter of personalities. But 
an important, if hidden, decision affecting future 
economic policy will be taken according to whether 
the vacancy is filled by a man with the same functions 
as Sir Roger has had, or whether it is filled in a way 
which suggests that some of the lessons of the ¢- 
perimental Makins period have been learned. 
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Middle Eastern streets are not paved with gold, 
and few are paved at all. 


iL has not made the Middle East rich. There are, 
it is true, small oases of prosperity in the wide 
deserts of poverty, but the area as a whole has 

not been deeply affected by the discovery of oil in it. 
This is not because wicked oil companies mercilessly 
exploit unsuspecting populations, or because feckless 
governments of producing countries have wasted their 
revenues on plaster palaces and this year’s Cadillacs. 
The neglect of centuries cannot be overcome in a 
few years. Among the so-called oil-rich states only 
Kuwait has more money than it needs. Persia, Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq and Qatar can easily absorb as much 
money on desperately needed domestic projects as they 
will ever receive from oil. 


It is not necessarily a sign of hard-heartedness or 
indifference that suggestions that they should use the 
oil revenues to help their less fortunate neighbours are 
not sympathetically received by these governments. 
They see no more reason why they should share their 
oil than that South Africa should share its gold, Malay 
its tin or Ghana its cocoa. If the United States is 
willing to share its wheat, that is because there is too 
much of it to sell in the world’s markets. In Persia 
and the Arab countries it is not likely that enough 
oil will ever be sold to produce a surplus of money. 


At the congress of the Socialist International at 
Hamburg last month, Mr Aneurin Bevan offered a 
plan for the economic development of the Middle 
East. The money, according to Mr Bevan, would come 
from (unspecified) outside sources and from Middle 
East oil revenues. Cantankerous and selfish attitudes 
on the part of the Middle Eastern oil producing 
governments would be overcome by taking as much 
as ten per cent from the oil companies’ revenues and 
placing it in the capable hands of an international 
agency, the United Nations perhaps. A fund would 
thus be created to encourage the economic develop- 
ment of the have-not Middle Eastern countries, who 
would then be happy, friendly towards the West, and 
less inclined to block up the Suez Canal or to blow 
up the pipelines across the Syrian desert. 


Mr Bevan’s plan offers more pitfalls than panaceas. 
It would raise am unwelcome spectre to brood over 


Spending the Oil Money 


the already delicate negotiations between companies 






and governments. The companies would have to con- 
sider it when discussing payments of royalties; the 
governments would worry about how it might affect 
concession terms. The governments, both have and 
have-not, already find it hard enough to get along 
with each other without the additional abrasive action 
of a fund established by somebody else with money 
they would consider at least partly theirs. They would 
regard it with suspicion as a creation of foreigners, 
and insulting because it would imply to them that the 
peoples of the Middle East did not know what was 
best for themselves. The first Middle Eastern reaction 
to Mr Bevan’s plan came from Jordan, presumably 
one of its chief beneficiaries, where the Jerusalem 
newspaper al-Difai ignored the economic riches he 
was offering and reminded him that he had offered 
no solution to the Palestine problem. 


ee Arab plan, like Mr Bevan’s in intent if not in 

detail, has already been presented to the Arab 
governments. Mr Emile Bustani, an eminent Arab 
contractor and politician, has been trying for several - 
years to work up support for a plan to establish an 
Arab development bank. His plan is mot complicated 
by involvement with the United Nations, nor is it one 
that the Arabs can regard as insulting. He wants the 
producing governments and the oil companies each to 
chip in five per cent of their revenues to build up a 
fund, run by Arabs with expert advice of their own 
choosing, from which those countries in need could 
borrow on a business-like basis for economic 
development. 

Mr Bustani ought to know what the Arabs want 
As a Lebanese he is aware of the problems of the have- 
not state, and as a contractor he is well placed to 
appreciate the benefits that oil revenues produce. But 
he has had little success in convincing either the 
governments or the companies that his is a practical 
proposition. The governments are more interested in 
the immediate public relations value of token contri- 
butions to politically acceptable causes, such as Palestine 
refugees or Algerian exiles, than in long-range and 
untried plans. The oil companies already find it diffi- 
cult to limit the scope of their activities in the area. 
As the largest employers and-makers of money in the 
Middle East it is not surprising that they are involved — 
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in economic and social undertakings in their zones ot 
operation. One of them recently set up a modest 
development loan fund of its own. But they prefer to 
leave regional and national projects to the govern- 
ments. The plan-makers sometimes fail to realise that 
oil companies fundamentally are governed by the same 
economic forces as other major industries, and that 
millions of pounds are not so easily found simply by 
dipping into a capacious pocket. 

During last summer’s protracted Middle East crisis 
President Eisenhower asked the United Nations to set 
up a regional economic development plan to assist and 
accelerate improvement in the living standards of the 
Arabs. He said that the United States was willing to 
furnish a lot of money, and he hinted that those Arab 
governments that could afford it might share the 
burden. Mr Eisenhower’s generous offer fared no 
better than other less sweeping ones. The Arabs have 
never taken it up. 
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{s there any way in which the West can transform 
the whole Middle East in a single operation ? If al] 
plans are to be based on the supposition that the area 
can only be treated as an integrated unit then, for 
the present and the foreseeable future, the answer 
seems to be No. Individual countries may, at their own 
request, receive help and use it wisely. Scattered small 
projects may bring more direct benefits than unwieldy 
large ones, and they do not rouse so much suspicion, 
For the present the West will have to be patient, devot- 
ing its efforts to the creation of an atmosphere of trust 
and confidence, until, on its own, the Middle East 
attains a position of balance between political and 
social ‘awakening on the one hand and economic pro- 
gress on the other. If that happy day comes, then 
large-scale economic development schemes will not 
have to be imposed on the area by well-meaning out- 
siders; the people most directly concerned will know 
when and how to ask for what they really need. 
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PKINTING DISPUTE 


Hour by Hour 


HROUGH the haze of pretence that now customarily 
surrounds everything that concerns the troubles 
of the press, progress towards a settlement in the print- 
ing talks went steadily, if painfully, forward until on 
Tuesday agreement was round the corner. Every day 
had tended, of course, to end in ”deadlock” : every bid 
by the employers was ”final” to them, and "unaccept- 
able” to the unions; there was a last minute 
hitch. And so it was always bound to go on until 
the settlement was reached. All last week, there 
was this outward display of militancy and inward 
degree of nearing agreement. The employers had made 
a number of concessions on their first stiff draft; and, 
in spite of the talk about things being final and un- 
acceptable, there was reason to believe that the offer 
of a 34%% increase in wages and 1¥, hours off the 
formal working week did come pretty close to what 
most of the union leaders were prepared to accept, with 
the possible and powerful exception of Mr Willis, of 
the London Typographical Society. 

One thing Mr Willis could not countenance, rather 
oddly perhaps, was the conditioi. made by the employ- 
ers that craftsmen should only be employed on crafts- 
men’s work. Even so, Lord Birkett, waiting deftly for 
‘his chance, fixed upon the other outstanding question : 
that is, hours of work. These the unions wanted to see 
reduced, first in principle and then by stages, to 40 
hours a week in 1962. Lord Birkett’s first intervention 





or advice, when he suggested a 41 nour week by 1961, 
failed. Then, more ingeniously, he suggested an im. 
mediate 42 hour week plus a larger percentage wage 
increase. This, coupled with a two or three years 
standstill period and union undertakings about product- 
ivity, was the proposition that caused the talks to go 
on throughout last week-end, and which was finally 
agreed by both sides. By Tuesday only the mechanics 
of a return to work were in dispute. 

Beyond the bargaining table the expected pressures 
towards a settlement were building up. Union members, 
either six weeks out of work or paying a handsome levy 
to those who were, were becoming harder-pressed, 
especially near holiday time. On the other side, some big 
publishers might have been losing sums of £250,000 
week from the stoppage. 


Others Join In 


nN the week before their annual holidays, 3000 

workers at the Morris division of the British Motor 
Corporation have gone on strike. The reason was that 
the corporation had decided, after a long series of un- 
official stoppages at the plant, to sack a senior shop 
steward and immediately after the walkout the ‘Trans- 
port and General Workers Union, the Electrical Trades 
Union, and others (though not the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union whose members ballotted to stay 
at work) recognised the strike as official. (Was Mr 
Cousins’s support of the extreme industrial left here a 
follow-up to his support of the extreme political left at 
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the Isle of Man ?). The BMC management has evidently 
decided to toughen its policy towards unofficial action. 
Whether it can do what Fords did at Briggs in the 
neglected state of industrial relations at its plants 
remains to be seen. 


RUSSIA_AND AMERICA 


Prima Ballerina Assoluta 


M Rk KHRUSHCHEV is hogging the spotlight. He is 
not going to speak his lines, the decisive lines of 
this summer’s diplomacy, until he is good and ready. 
Diplomatic reporting, reduced to a study of his moods, 
has seldom seemed more chancy. He returned from 
Poland rather tired and, apparently, rather cross with 
the West. He Rad some tough things to say about 
Berlin. He brushed the Scandinavians aside. He brooded 
darkly over the international danger of American 
prayers for the captive peoples of eastern Europe. By 
the time he began his verbal sparring match with Mr 
Nixon among the washing machines at the American 
exhibition in Moscow (which is further discussed in 
American Survey), he had every headline writer hang- 
ing on his least word. 

In fact, the prospect of a summit conference has 
depended on Mr Khrushchev all along. He alone can 
give the word that could draw President Eisenhower 
toa meeting. The foreign ministers and nuclear negoti- 
ators at Geneva evidently cannot by themselves; as this 
has become plainer, they have dropped out of the news. 
It is, perhaps, a suitable commentary on the usefulness 
of foreign ministers’ debates in Mr Khrushchev’s day 
and age. 


The Postman’s Round 


et Mr Gromyko serves one purpose, at least. 
Whatever Mr Khrushchev may say on the spur 

of the moment, Mr Gromyko has to follow orders. 
Last week, Mr Gromyko was still hanging on at 
Geneva, and still declaring that the Soviet Union would 
not attempt to change Berlin’s status while negotiations 
with the West were still in being. The nuclear experts, 
although down to the finest of fine points over in- 
spection, seemed even further from breaking off. Mr 
Khrushchev’s public invitation to President Eisenhower 
to visit Moscow himself thus appeared to be a positive 
Suggestion on the kind of talks he would personally 
prefer. Mr Nixon was not empowered to negotiate in 
Moscow, But he was a suitable postman for carrying 
invitations of any kind, and one with inside knowledge 
of the frame of mind in which they might be penned. 
Mr Khrushchev’s excitability at the American ex- 
hibition was not unnatural. He had seen at first hand, 
for the first time, the idealised projection of those living 
standards which it is his aim to surpass in the Soviet 
Union. Whatever thoughts he has about a visit to the 
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United States would be uppermost in his mind. His un- 
disguised aspiration to secure American trade and 
credits seems to have prompted his comment that the 
present exhibition was "like inviting someone to a 
restaurant and .offering him dishes forbidden by his 
doctor.” He was frank enough to admit Russia’s slow 
start in the economic race, something very apparent 
even to a Muscovite audience. Even so, it is a new sign 
of Russian self-confidence that Mr Nixon's very 
effective arguments for capitalism were published in 
part in Pravda and Izvestia. But none of this gave a 
sound clue to what Mr Khrushchev’s unpredictable 
diplomatic sense would prompt him to do next. 


KENYA 


Hola 


es report of the inquiry into the charges brought 
against the prison officers in control of Hola 
camp, where eleven Mau Mau hard core detainees died 
in such questionable circumstances, appeared in time 
to deepen the sense that something was badly wrong 
in British Africa. It is a most careful report — even 
though it is hard to follow some of its explanations 
about what force is legal to compe! recalcitrant fanatics 
to work as the first stage of a psychological cure. 
Nevertheless, it did pinpoint the immediate responsibil- 
ity for the circumstances in which the Mau Mau 
detainees died as the result of ill treatment. But even in 
the case of Mr Sullivan, who alone was found guilty 
of gross dereliction of duty, there were extenuating 
circumstances. He did not fully understand the Cowan 
plan, and he did not receive a copy of it on which he 
should have drawn up his operational orders. He is 
therefore being requested to resign, so that loss of his 
gratuity shall not be added to his punishment. For the 
reasons which permit this clemency to be extended, 
Mr J. H. Lewis, the Commissioner of. Prisons, who 1s 
shortly due to retire, has asked to have a successor 
appointed at once; of course he incurs no loss of 
pension rights. Mr Coutts was acquitted and there are 
no reflections on Mr Cowan. Mr Cusack, the minister 
(an official) in whose department these things occurred, 
was already retiring before the inquiries took place. 

It cannot be said that justice has miscarried. Yet this 
“disaster”, as Mr Lennox-Boyd has called it, is made to 
look more like an accident or a misfortune. Some more 
senior personage in the chain of authority might have 
felt the call for personal penance, to purge the public 
sense of guilt for such happenings in a crown colony. 
Of course other issues hang on such a gesture — the 
morale of the prison service, the propaganda use to 
which African politicians could put it — and if the 
chosen course may not seem instinctively right, it no 
doubt appears to officials the lesser evil in the interests 
of all. The Labour party is not convinced by any of 
this; they want Mr Lennox-Boyd’s, or the Governor's, 


Verdict 
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or somebody’s head. In the end, one is left with a 


committee of experts to make recommendations on the | 


future of the remaining Mau Mau camps. It is a small 
consolation. The political ripples of this affair, with 


others, will continue to be felt to the disadvantage of 
British rule in Kenya. 


IRAQ 


Can the General Accept ? 


EARLY everybody who is anybody in the world 

today has been to Moscow. Russian hospitality 
being what it is, there is nothing strange about General 
Qasim’s being invited there. It would have been more 
surprising if the Soviet deputy foreign minister, Mr 
Kuznetsov, in Baghdad for the celebrations of the Iraqi 
revolution’s first anniversary, had not included in his 
diplomatic baggage an invitation to Qasim. The prime 
minister of Iraq will. have to consider the implications 
of a visit to Russia with more care than the Russians 
used in extending the invitation. Mr Kuznetsov an- 
nounced it at his own press conference, not waiting 
for the Iraqis to disclose it themselves. 

When other heads of state set off on a spree to 
Moscow they can, most of them, reasonably expect 
their governments to last until they return. Some doubt 
exists whether General Qasim can make such an as- 
sumption. If all the troubles in Iraq are stirred up by 
communists, as Cairo claims, then presumably the 
Russians could order them to behave while Qasim was 
away. If the army’s loyalty is as dependable as Qasim 
claims, he could count on it to keep things under 
control; but another revolt, perhaps in Baghdad instead 
of Mosul or Kirkuk, might mean the end of the army 
as an effective force in the country. If the adoring 
mobs represent a solid consensus of opinion among 
Iraqis, then the would not allow the sole leader’s 
position to be usurped by others, but Qasim may re- 
member that these same mobs once cheered Iraq’s dead 
royal rulers as loudly as they now cheer him. The 
secret of General Qasim’s attitude towards east and 
west could be kept if he chose to go to Moscow — 


but the future of Iraq might be settled while he was 
away. 


TUC 


Square Look at the Economy 


ONSIDERING all the hoops it must have had to go 
through, the 15,000- word economic survey pro- 
duced last week by the TUC is a remarkably able piece 
of work. Most of the survey’s difficulties (as of others 
before it, which never saw the light of day) have been 
caused by the conflicting economic viewpoints among 
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the 30-odd members of the General Council; there was 
probably not much worth publishing, for instance, in 
a document from which Mr Cousins, Mr Carron and 
Mr Ted Hill had all cut out the bits unacceptable to 
them. This lack of a strong statement of economic 
policy did the TUC a good deal of harm. It looks bad 
when a body that is always urging economic policies 
(such as full employment) on others cannot produce 
a reasoned policy of its own. 

The economists at Great Russell Street are thus to 
be congratulated on producing a document that can 
be so easily used against their members. The history 
of economic policy, before 1955 is succinctly and object- 
ively given, together with a rather bland statement 
about the economic aims of trade unionism, how many 
unionists are prepared, as the TUC say they are, to 
sacrifice wage increases for the needs of wider social 
ownership or defence ? But it is on post-1955 events,’ 
when history becomes politics, that the survey is most 
interesting. It agrees that recent deflationary policies 

‘have, despite the more militant wages policy’ approved 
by Congress since 1956, succeeded — at a cost — in 
imposing a policy of wage restraint on the trade 
unions”. It also agrees that the present economic 
position is healthy and that "1958 did not see a wide- 
spread breakdown in industrial relations”. On the other 
hand, the TUC fairly criticises the slow-down in out- 
put that followed deflationary policies and declares 
that not all our present appearance of prosperity is due 
to these. 

The remedy is expansion. This is the way the 
economy is now headed. But on the subject of possible 
inflationary increases in wages at such a time (increases 
to which foreign holders of sterling are sometimes too 
touchy) the survey is less than candid. It says that 
"a government that genuinely seeks to maintain full 
employment can reasonably expect trade unionists to 
cooperate” in avoiding difficulties of price inflation. 
Some Labour shadow ministers must wish that it 
could. 


CRIME 


London’s Black Record 


bie growth in crime continues. Sir Joseph Simpson’: 
first report as London Commissioner of Police 
(Cmnd 800) records that indictable crimes in the 
metropolis in 1958 rose again for the fourth successive 
year. The total was 151,796, which is 25,000 more than 
last year and nearly twice as many as in the postwar 
trough of 1954-55, when it looked as if the prewar 
degree of law-abidingness had been restored after the 
upsets of the war years and the ending of the black 
market with the abolition of rationing. Minor offences, 
which mainly means motoring, have also increased 
again. In addition Sir Joseph refers to the anxieties of 
the police over the race situation. 
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THE WORLD IS CRYING OUT FOR MORE POWER 


The Robert H. Saunders—St. Lawrence 
Generating Station of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario contains 
sixteen English Electric water turbines. 
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THE 1,200,000 HORSE-POWER PURR 


...from the St. Lawrence 
it carries to Britain 


The fixed blade propeller runner for one of the 
sixteen Engljsh Electric 75,000 h.p. water turbines 
belore installauon 


Power is the business of 


ENGLISH-ELECTRIC 


For centuries the International Rapids of the St. 
Lawrence River roared—and their tremendous 
energies went to waste. Today, from the rapids 
comes a purr—the purr of thirty-two turbines sit- 
ting astride the International Line, sixteen in 
Canada, sixteen in America, generating power for 
the two great partners in the St. Lawrence Power 
Project. 


For this historic project, the English Electric 
Group supplied all sixteen of the turbines on the 
Canadian side. Valued at over $7,500,000, 
their combined might is 1,200,000 h.p. The 
English Electric Group also supplied the power 
Station’s control-room equipment; the trans- 
formers and switchgear for the transformer 
station ; and transformers for the American side. 
The turbines were ordered from English Electric 
Canada—a division of John Inglis, English 
Electric’s Canadian associates—and built by 
John Inglis, to the design of English Electric in 
Britain. 

So, at last, the St. Lawrence is at work for 
North America in a big way, helping to create 
more power for greater prosperity. 


Schemes like the St. Lawrence Power Project 
are of great benefit to Britain, too— in three ways. 


a te en a mel 


FIRST, through these schemes English Electric 
makes a substantial contribution to our national 
trading balance, thus enabling Britain to buy 
more freely im dollar or foreign currency 
markets. 

SECOND, the experience English Electric gains 
can then be applied to similar schemes else- 
where. Indeed, English Electric's world-wide 
experience works for everybody. 

THIRD, the ability of any country to buy abroad 
is linked with its productivity and prosperity; 
and, as a huge new supply of power such as this 
scheme is releasing increases the prosperity of a 
country, so it generally increases that country's 
ability to buy abroad—including goods from 
Britain. 

Producing equipment to generate power from 
water is only one aspect of English Electric’s 
world-wide activities. The Company also makes 
equipment to generate power from coal, from 
gas and oil, and from the atom. English Electric 
is also busy providing more efficient transform 
ers and switchgear to distribute this power 
and better locomotives, electric motors and 
domestic appliances to use it. 

The key to a richer life is to put more powet 
into the hands of more peopie—and that is the 
business of English Electric now 


.. bringing you better living 
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1,000 million passengers travel on British Railways every year, 4,000 road side sites confront Colour, 

millions of people, British Transport buses travel 841 million miles every year: continuity 

Add the 910 million rides on the Underground and the people who see the 9,000 poster- and a massive 
carrying vans and what have you got? The largest advertising audience in the countrv. 

British Transport Advertising is a well-documented medium: ask for audience at 
rentals and all the statistics you want from 

British Transport Advertising, Cranbourn Chambers, ; economical 


Leicester Square Station, London WC2 (Phone: Temple Bar 3490) 
or 62 Castle Terrace, Edinburgh 1 (Phone: Fountainbridge 5222) 
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Tne Commissioner offers much the same explanaticiis 
as were put forward by his predecessor. There are too 
few police, especially in the CID, where the case load 
has risen from 205 crimes per detective per year to 258. 
The Commissioner implies that there is a close relation 
between the graphs for minor and for indictable of- 
fences: for the increase in the number of motorists 
coming before the courts erodes the traditional good 
relations between the police and the public on the one 
hand, and draws off policemen from chasing criminals 
to chasing motorists on the other. The Commissioner 
hands out quite a number of rebukes this year: to 
members of parliament who for political reasons still 
decline to tackle the almost unenforceable laws on 
gaming and betting, which sets another large section 
of the public against the police; to the press for its 
reporting of some types of crime; to the general public 
for its failure to realise its own responsibilities in repres- 
sing crime, and, particularly in connection with race 
tension, for ”a selfish insistence on the rights of the 
individual citizen”, which "conveniently disregarding 
the rights of his fellows, has made it more difficult for 
the police to nip incipient trouble in the bud”. 

The major increase in crime, however, has occurred 
in the 14, to°20 age groups, in which it rose by the 
shocking total of 25 per cent. For the 21-30 age group 
it rose much less and, for older people, by hardly 
anything. The attitude of the young is therefore the 
key to the “crime boom”; and here there are two 

factors. One is that the 14 to 20 age group has grown, 
ingreater London it is now around 700,000, of whom 
in 1958 in fact some 10,000 were arrested and perhaps 
30,000 more got away with their crimes. This puts the 
wickedness of modern youth in better perspective; but 
the increase is still bad enough. It seems that nothing 
succeeds like success with the young and imitative, and 
the ratio of convictions is just too low, at present, to 
keep the infection in check. What is needed, in short, 
is more police, and fewer distractions in the way of 
traffic problems. The police are prone to think the 
morals of the entire public are in a state of rapid decay. 
What Sir Joseph’s report discloses is that the attack on 
crime must be better directed to the points that need 
attention. 


DEFENCE 


Recruitment Sags 


T RENDs in recruitment during the last three or four 

months have again begun to worry the service 
chiefs. There are small but unmistakable signs that the 
effects of the recent improvements in pay and con- 
ditions are wearing off. The Royal Navy and the Royal 
Air Force are hardly affected; but there has been a 
sharp fall, since February, i in the recruitment of other 
ranks on regular army six- year engagements. This, 
however, is the sensitive point in the plan to achieve 
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aii-regular forces, and more particularly to build an 
army of 180,000 regulars. In May, the intake of six- 
year recruits was almost half of February’s intake. 

The great response of recruiting to the Sandys plan 
(designed to replace conscripts by an all- -regular force) 
encouraged the service chiefs last year to think that 
they could achieve an army of 180, (000, instead of the 
original one of 165,000 which was strongly attacked 
as ‘inadequate for British commitments to Nato and 
overseas. On the trends of last winter, in fact, there 
seemed a good chance that by 1962, when the last 
conscript goes home, it would be possible to recruit 
170,000 or more regular other ranks, which would 
make possible an army of but little under 200,000. But 
even on the average of the last four months, assuming 
it gets no worse, the army should have 160,000 regular 
other ranks by 1962, thanks to the stabilising effect of 
long-term engagements. This would still make it pos- 
sible to hit the revised target of an army of 180,000 
officers and men in 1962. Only if the. downturn 
noticed in April and May continues w ill pessimistic talk 
of reverting to Mr Sandys's original figure of 145,000 
be ‘ustified. Reliance on long- term engagements in 
any event means that the army reaches its peak size 
only by 1965, so it should have well over 165,000 
officers and men by then, even if recruiting’ drops 
further in the months ahead. 

The great hope of creating all-regular, profess- 
ional forces was that rising morale and a sense of 
professional solidarity would halt the tendency for 
recruiting to rise and fall with successive inducements. 
But the drop in six-year army engagements has co- 
incided with the upturn in employ ment in Britain; and 
it may well be that, when employment is rising, regular 
army recruiting cannot be expected to touch the 
monthly intake of last year. It yet remains to be seen, 
taking one year with another, and i ironing out the effect 
of sacidianel events (a small war or incident boosts 
recruiting like a pay increase) how large a wholly 
volunteer British army can be. 


THE SEVEN 


Free Trade Writ Small 


nee on most of the essentials of a little free 
trade area of seven European countries outside the 
common market is indicated by the White Paper 
published this week. Ministers meeting in Sweden on 
July 20th reached a political agreement blessing the 
technical work done so far; they have instructed the 
experts to set to work in September to draw up a 
convention. Tariffs are expected to come down by 
20 per cent on July Ist next year to bring the reduct- 
ions among the seven into step with the common 
market. Afterwards, it is intended, tariffs will continue 
to fall in step with those of the Six; though the seven 
governments are still bearing in mind the possibility 
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that if the common market shows no interest in a 
broader agreement on terms they find acceptable, they 
may step up the pressure by cutting tariffs faster. 

In organisation the new scheme is essentiaily the old 
British free trade area plan writ small. It will be run 
by a Council of Ministers acting by majority vote on 
certain pre-defined occasions only — otherwise, by 
unanimous decision — and by a managing board. There 
will be rules of competition and an arrangement for 
agriculture. Superficially, some of the same ground is 
covered as in the Rome treaty. But in detail and 
conception the new institutions reflect the British 
preference for keeping institutions and commitments 
down to a bare minimum, and for solving problems as 
they arise, not before. 

In some of its other features the new scheme differs 
from the old free trade area plan. The seven are making 
no arrangements yet for reducing quotas on a prefer- 


The Economist | 


JULY 30, 1859 


MOBILISING RESOURCES | 


HE announcement in the Moniteur of the in- 
a tention of the Emperor of the French to put 

the French army and navy on a peace footing 
will be accepted in England, as it is doubtless meant, 
as a pledge of that enduring good-will between the 
rulers of the two countries which we have always 
wished to promote between the peoples... But, on the 
other hand, we must protest against any attempt to 
urge the English nation into so false a step as any 
relaxation of its efforts to restore the proper strength 
of its navy on the ground of the announcement we 
have referred to... Many persons quiet their own 
apprehensions, and think themselves justified in 
ridiculing the warnings of others, by the recollection 
that the resources of this country in wealth, science, 
mechanism, and seamen are vast, unequalled, and al- 
most unlimited. They are so. No country can rival 
us in these potential means of safety and of strength. 
Taxes to the amount of seventy millions scarcely 
burden us. A loan to the amount of a hundred millions 
would scarcely embarrass us. Our seafaring population 
is probably threefold that of France. Our engineers 
and our workmen are the most skilful, and our work- 
shops the most numerous and the best fitted in tae 
world... But what are all these boundless possibilities 
if we do not utilise them, and utilise them in time ? 
What are all these resources if they are not available ? 
What, but a cellar full of ingots when our need is 
of coined gold? What, but the reversion of a magni- 
ficent estate to a man whose life and liberty are 
jeopardised for the want of a little ready money ? Let 
us bear in mind that property which we have not 
means of defending, resources which we cannot at 
once call into activity, belong not to us but to our I 
assailants. Reserved forces, such as ours, are only | 
eventual capabilitics, not active and existent powers. 
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ential basis. One interesting innovation has also been 
proposed, though not yet adopted: the idea of q 
consultative committee of industrialists, bankers, farm. 
ers, and trade unionists from the member countries, 
The ministers also agreed that their governments should 
accredit diplomatic representatives to the European 
community; Denmark has done so already. This can 
be seen as a recognition either of the need to Come to 
terms with the Six, or of the permanence of the gulf 
that has opened., Now the remaining ”undeveloped” 
members of the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation seem to be taking up their positions at 
the side of one group or the other. Portugal is already 
a member of the group of seven, although it may have 
a special position, not unlike that of Greece in relation 
to the Common Market, when the association comes 
to be formed. Turkey may follow suit later. Only Ice- 
land of the original seventeen has as yet made no move 
at all. Another, Ireland, is trying to keep a foot in each 
camp. 


THE PODOLA 'CASE 


Westminster Guardians Alert 


M Essrs Paget, Silverman, Grimond and others were 
right to press for explanations in the House ¢ 
Commons over the mysterious circumstances in which 
Guenter Podola came to be injured during or after his 
arrest and the length of time for which he was kept 
in custody befoss: being formally charged with the 
murder of a policeman. The Speaker was equally right 
to squeeze the discussion off at the point at which he 
did. The whole episode was a refutation of Sir Kenneth 
Pickthorn’s case, made during the recent debate on the 
House’s procedure, for a convention that all sustained 
argument with the Speaker or smuggling in of sub- 
stantive points under the guise of points of order should 
be treated as the caddish equivalent of cheating at 
cards in a club. 

It is true that too much time has been wasted this 
session through exploitation of points of order. But the 
Podola case showed how serious a loss it would be if 
the House’s rules and conventions became*so cut and 
dried that even the most determined members were 
automatically barred from saying another word from 
the moment that the Minister first murmured the magic 
phrase "sub judice.” “Indeed it is very much to the 
House’s credit that time and again so many back- 
benchers are seen on their toes in support of individual 
causes that are scarcely likely to bring them popul: rity. 
The Speaker, having in effect acquiesced in an un- 
mistakable demonstration by the House. of its interest 
and anxiety, took the position that in practice no 

absolute differentiation could be made, such as many 
of the lawyer MPs were trying to sustain, between 
matters affecting the charge of murder against Podola, 
which everyone would accept as being sub judice, and 
doubts about the conduct of the police before he 
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A top spins, faster and faster, so perfectly 
poised that you can scarcely see it moving. 
Children say it ‘goes to sleep’. 

Something like this happens in the engines 
of smooth-running motor cars, 

Ignition is so well controlled that the engine 
runs quietly and with effortless rhythm. 

In new cars, properly run-in, this occurs 
naturally. But soon engine deposits begin to 
upset ignition. Rhythm is spoilt. 

Power is lost. It happens in every car. 

How could these deposits be made harmless? 
The problem had to be solved, for under the more 


testing conditions of modern engines the 
effects of deposits are particularly severe. 


Shell found the answer. It was I.C.A., the 
Ignition Control Additive based on 

tricresy] phosphate which, blended with 
high-quality petrol, neutralises the deposits and 
gives the motorist a superbly smooth engine, 


I.C.A. was the greatest development in petro] 
for 32 years and it grows more and more 
valuable as compression ratios rise. 

It shows how fundamental research, 

in which Shell invests vast sums, helps to 
make motoring better for everyone. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL 
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Data processing continues to play an increas- 
ingly important role in the conduct of modern 
business. Punched card equipment, electronic 
calculators and computers provide more business 
information in less time than any other form of 
office machinery. Users of these methods have 
always known most about their business soonest. 

The widened range of equipment of 1-C-T, and its 
tntegrated technical development, is rapidly opening up 
new fields of application. Choice of 1-C-'T equipment ranges 
through punched card machines using 21, 40, 80 and 160 
column cards—to small, medium and large electronic 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPUTERS 
AND TABULATORS LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : GLOUCESTER HOUSE, 149 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.! 
TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 8080 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OVERSEAS 
ALL THE RESOURCES OF HOLLERITH AND POWERS-SAMAS 





Searching for the right answer 


computers, employing combinations of punched cards, 
paper tapes and magnetic tapes. 

Determining the optimum method of employing data 
processing equipment is a highly skilled task. I-C-T staff 
are experienced in these matters; their knowledge and 
experience have proved valuable to enterprises of widely 
divergent character and size, from firms employing under 
20 people to corporations of international repute, local 
authorities and nationalised industries. They can help you. 

If you think your research, production, marketing or 
financial affairs are capable of improvement there are well 
established reasons for believing that the combination of 
I-C-T staff, equipment and training will provide you with 
the right answer. We suggest you get in touch with us. 
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was charged, on which they wanted to pursue their 
jnterrogation of the Home Secretary then and there. 
The common sense of this ruling was supported by a 
question from Mr Charles Hobson which, in seeking 
to put in a good word for the police, gave the im- 
wpression that Podola had been previously convicted. 
“This was obviously carrying the discussion on to 
dangerously prejudicial ground. 

| The danger that remains is that the mystery of 
Podola’s treatment may not be cleared up by Parlia- 
ment because it will not meet again in time, nor by the 
court which is hearing the murder charge because such 
_questions might be deemed irrelevant if the defendant 
had. not made a statement whose admissibility was 
being challenged. But Mr Butler cannot now fail to be 
aware of the public need for a convincing explanation 
- if not in the court during the trial, then after. 


NORDIC BLOCK 


The Stay-at-Home 


one of the four Nordic governments that were to 
have been Mr Khrushchev’s hosts this month has 

been visibly shaken by his brusque decision to stay 
“away. The Baltic jaunt had appeared for some time to 
be losing its place in Mr Khrushchev’s summer 

-talendar. The clinching argument for cancellation seems 
=t0 hve been the Scandinavians’ evident determination 
to see that the affair remained a jaunt, and not a 
purposeful diplomatic exchange. The Swedish foreign 
minister, Hr Unden, had already turned down Mr 
Khrushchev’s proposals for making the Baltic a sea of 
peace, and although the Swedes had some pertinent 
points to make, including the banning of nuclear 
‘weapons on the Soviet shores of the Baltic, this type 
of discussion was not what Mr Khrushchev had in 
‘mind. He clearly did want to influence the two Nato 
members, Denmark and Norway, perhaps continuing 
the ‘nuclear discussion where the Polish foreign 
minister, Mr Rapacki, had left it in Oslo last October. 
But the Norwegians set aside only one day for talks, 
and that specifically for an exchange of views, not 
negotiations. 

.Mr Khrushchev seems to have been stung both by 
Scandinavian press criticism and by such happenings, 
uncongenial to a sensitive man, as Miss Sonie Henie’s 
refusal to rent her Oslo home to him. The long round 
of official functions, tourist haunts and _ hostile 
audiences, without even the chance of political con- 
versation that he had in London, must have struck him 
a3 a game not worth the candle. Even in Poland he 
was complaining that it was a hard way to make a 
living. This is a setback for the plans for a neutral 
Nordic block that he seemed to be evolving in the 
spring, and he has taken it badly. The notes to Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark on July 20th were particularly 
querulous about attacks by government papers, and the 
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descent into ‘personalities seems to have been intended 
to send shivers down Scandinavian backs. It is exactly 
how the Russians treat the Finns when they want to 
show displeasure. 

This time the Finns themselves have come off light- 
ly. The cancellation sent to Helsinki was polite and 
regretful, something for which the Finns, entangled as 
they are in trade talks with both the Russians and the 
Outer Seven, could be mildly relieved. Although 
Pravda has pronounced darkly against Finnish member- 
ship of the Outer Seven, the Finns have refused to be 
rattled. Their foreign minister, Mr Térngren, has told 
both sides not to jump to conclusions about Finland’s 
choice. Moscow has time to blow hot and cold by 
turns before these negotiations are ended, 


CUBA 


One Man Show 


uty is high season for revolutionary anniversaries. 

On Su day it was the turn of the Cubans who 
celebrated July 26th, 1953, the official birth of their 
revolution. Senor Fidel Castro, the "maximum leader 
of the revolution”, has also chosen this as a time to 
demonstrate his popular strength by drawing into 
Havana half a million peasants from the six Cuban 
provinces. Their enthusiasm is his answer to the sour 
hangover caused by his blatant trickery over the 
presidency. 

Senor Castro resigned as prime minister on July 17th, 
but his resignation did not last long and proved to be 
a manoeuvre to get rid of the president, Dr Urrutia, 
and put in his place Dr Dorticos, a lawyer whose 
support for the land reform programme is assured by 
the fact that he himself drafted many of its provisions. 
Dr Urrutia, appointed president in the first flush of 
victory on New Year’s day, was a magistrate whose 
exceptional courage and integrity had already been 
proved under General Batista. At the time there were 
some rather wan hopes that his presence would have a 
restraining influence on the revolutionary government. 
But Senor Castro very soon showed that he identified 
the government with himself. His spot decisions are 
announced during marathon television speeches; if his 
ministers or service chiefs disagree with him, he sacks 
them; to get rid of the president, a more elaborate 
technique was required. 

Senor Castro has not allowed his inexperience in 
government to stand in his way. His social revolution 
has turned Cuba’s economic structure upside down 
with the immediate results of vast confusion, contracted 
investment and innumerable sore toes. The land reform 
programme is a gamble; Cuba is short of almost every- 
thing that is needed to make it work. But Castro’s 
dynamism, for all his amateurish methods, leaves his 
critics on the shelf and assures him ot the crowd’s 
cheers. 
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None of this makes him a communist. The accounts 
of a communist-dominated Cuba which the dismissed 
chief of the air force, Major Diaz, has been spreading 
in the United States can probably be regarded as old 
wives’ tales. As is evident, Cuba in its disorganised state 
is a fine fishing ground for any communist organisation. 
But Senor Castro has shown no sign of any coherent 
political philosophy, Marxist or other. And he, for 
better or worse, runs Cuba. 


THE LEGITIMACY BILL 


Second Thoughts 


A LAST minute squabble between Lords and Com- 
mons has been avoided. On July 21st, during the 
report stage of the Legitimacy Bill (a private member's 
bill), the Lords agreed, by 83 votes to 64, to restore the 
main clause, which they had deleted, by 27 votes to 
19, during the committee stage at the beginning of the 
month. The purpose of the clause is to legitimate a 
child whose parents subsequently marry, even if one 
or both of them had been married to someone else at 
the time of the ciild’s birth. 

Those who argued and voted against the clause 
cited, as members of the House of Lords are always 
prone to do on such occasions, the rare case that 
might cause difficulties in the most unlikely circum- 
stances, and insisted that the clause would undermine 
the sanctity of marriage. But, as others pointed out, 
the clause becomes effective only when the original 
marriage has been ended in any case and the parents 
of the illegitimate child have entered into a new, and 
legal, marriage with each other. The clause is a natural 
extension of the Legitimacy Act of 1926 and of the 
divorce laws, and, quite apart from the political pro- 
blems it would have stirred up, the House of Lords 
would have been swimming against the tide of opinion 
had it insisted on deleting the clause. 


FRANCE 
Anti-Clerical Echoes 


4 HE Clash between the advocates of state and relig- 

ious education in France is deferred to November. 
Only then will the government present its education 
bill designed to define the status of private (i.e. relig- 
ious) schools and the amount of state aid to which they 
are entitled. M. Debré announced this in the Assembly 
on July 23rd during a stormy sitting. To keep his pro- 
clerical majority patient during the holiday interval, 
the prime minister promised that school credits would 
be granted at the beginning, and not as hitherto at the 
end, of term. 

The school quarrel is an echo of the great battle 
which, at the turn of the century, set French clericals 
and anti-clericals at loggerheads not merely over 
education but over the whole problem of the separation 
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of Church and State. Yet it is not just an anachronism, 
The proselytising energy of the Catholic Church and 
its political connections make the left-wing parties treat 
the spread of church schools as a threat to themselves, 
In 1951, the quarrel was revived when a conservative 
majority (the communist strength having been reduced 
by a change in the electoral law) secured state grants 
for private primary schools under the so-called Barangé 
Law. Deputies favouring church schools were returned 
in greater numbers at the last election. The govern- 
‘ment was, therefore, expected to increase state aid and 
extend it to private secondary schools. The show of 
popular opposition, expressed in variously-sponsored 
meetings to defend the lay school, seems to have come 
as a surprise. 

The government has also had a second reason for 
caution: anti-clericalism is one of the platforms on 
which Radical, Socialist and Communist supporters can 
stand together. It has now decided not to rush things. 
A non-party commission has been set up (presided over 
by a Socialist, M. Lapie, despite his party’s disapproval) 
to devise a solution that could take the whole question 
out of politics. But even though it stays at work until 
November, it is difficult to see how the commission can 
find an answer acceptable to everybody. 


MALAYA 
A Racial Election ? 


—_ Malaya’s first two years of independence, the 
Alliance party should get comfortably back into 
power at the federal elections on August 19th. No 


other party is contesting all the 104 constituencies (the. 


lower house will now consist entirely of elected mem- 
bers). The Alliance remains a union of the United 
Malays National Organisation, the Malayan Chinese 
Association, and the Malayan Indian Congress. Its can- 
didates are drawn from these parties in the proportion 
of 69 Malays, 31 Chinese and four Indians. It thus 
appeals to the whole multiracial community. 

But, if there is no prospect of any alternative 
government, opposition has now become formidable, 
and, what is worse, racialist in its appeal. The failure 
of the conservative Party Negara has been followed 
by the rise of the Pan-Malayan Independence Party 
(PMIP), which has unexpectedly won power in state 
elections in Kelantan and Trengganu, practically obli- 
terating the Alliance there, and successfully making a 
crude appeal to communal prejudice among an illiterate 
Malay peasantry. 

Within the Alliance there is fresh racial trouble; the 
Malayan Chinese Association has split over its demand 
for better terms for the Chinese community. They 
are to get little except permission to take examinations 
in their own language; but several important members 
have resigned to stand as all-out Chinese independent 
candidates, and the party accepted UMNO’s inability 
to yield more only with difficulty. 
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BOOKS 








Men of Conscience 


Philanthropy in England 1480-1660. 
By W.K. Jordan. 
Allen and Unwin. 410 pages. 42s. 


ROFESSOR Jordan is well- known for 

his solid four volumes on ”The Devel- 
ypment of Religious Toleration in England”, 
a study of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and for his stimulating "Men of 
Substance”, an account of two liberal 
thinkers and pamphleteers of the Civil War 
period. For him the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries saw the decisive forging 
of modern institutions and the liberal out- 
look; and he has now embarked on an 
ambitious study of charitable gifts and 
bequests in the period from 1480 to 1660 in 
order to determine the scale and the chang- 
ing pattern of private giving. This first 
vélume offers a broad review and analysis 
of all charitable gifts and bequests made 
in ten counties, representing a third of the 


population and over half the wealth of the. 


country. A second volume will deal with 
London in more detail, and a third with 
rural England. 

It is appropriate that a scholar from 
America, where the great foundations play 
$0 massive a part, should reveal to us with 
such statistical thoroughness the influential 
tole of the great charitable benefactions 
of this period. Professor Jordan estimates 
that by the end of his period the endowed 
capital devoted to charitable ends may have 
amounted to as much as a twentieth of the 
total capital stock of the country. Despite 
the Elizabethan poor law, almost the whole 
of poor relief was provided by private 
charity, Private endowments of schools, 
scholarships and universities transformed 
the structure of English education, and the 
period saw a ninefold increase in the 
number of lay schools in the ten counties. 
Indeed at the end of the period one 
pamphleteer proposed a national system of 
higher education and the sending of all able 
students to the universities at the public 
expense. Private benefactions also endowed 
the great London hospitals, improved roads, 
erected municipal buildings and flowed into 
a wide variety of schemes for social rehab- 
litation. Private charity both cushioned 
English society against the dislocating 
hocks of rapid economic change and gave 
pression to new views of social welfare 
tad opportunity. 





In all this the merchants, who bequeathe.: 
over a sixth of their estates to charity, anu 
especially the great London merchants, 
played a dominant part. Although they 
formed only one tenth of all donors, they 
gave nearly half the total contributed to 
charity, and their influence was the greater 
since they concentrated their giving on 
shrewdly conceived and prudently admin- 
istered trusts. Poor relief and education 
were their main concerns, with the church 
low in their scale of preferences. Indeed, 
Professor Jordan emphasises what he calls 
"the momentous shift from men’s primar- 
ily religious preoccupations to the secular 
concerns that have moulded the thoughts 
and institutions of the last three centuries”. 

Here he identifies the church with 
religion, mistaking a change in institutions 
for a change in temper and outlook. Certain- 
ly private contributions to the church 
steadily declined until the close of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and the fall was only tempor- 
arily checked by Laud. And the isolation 
of the clergy is further emphasised by the 
fact that, of all social groups, they were 
the most insensitive to the needs of the 
poor. But Professor Jordan has to devote 
much space to the impetus given to charity 
by Protestant and Puritan exhortation : 
religious and secular concerns are not so 
easily separated. 

Professor Jordan, though well aware of 
the rising curve of prices in this period, 
wisely avoids any attempt to correct his 
figures for the changes in the value of 
money. He warns-the reader that "statistical 
results have an almost hypnotic effect in 
the beauty and rigour of their apparent 
accuracy”, and yet has been hypnotised 
himself into forgetting the effects of 
inflation and into the use of exaggerated 
language. In eight pages he uses the epithets 
incredible or unbelievable five times; and in 
another five pages he is twice staggered 
and thrice amazed by his own statistics. 
Nevertheless his laboriously collected and 
carefully analysed figures throw a flood of 
light on the changing structure of English 
society. He has already shown, in "Men of 
Substance”, that he is as interested in in- 
dividuals as in social trends, and readers of 
this first volume will look forward to the 
promised studies of individual benefactors 
and particular charities in the two volumes 
that are to follow. To the social and econ- 
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omic historian Professor Jordan has a 
wealth of new evidence to offer and some 
important corrections of conventional views; 
to the reader disposed to think of social 
welfare as a product of the benevolent 
modern state he supplies a different and a 
more individualist pedigree of ideas; and 
to the intending benefactor he gives some 
heartening precedents and many practical 
object-lessons. 


Two Bourbons 


Louis XIV: An Informal Portrait. 
By W.H. Lewis. 
Andre Deutsch. 224 pages. 18s. 


Madame Royale 
By Joan Evans. 
Museum Press. 208 pages. 25s. 

R LEWIS misses his target, perhaps 
M because he has fired at the wrong 
one. His foreword says "this is not a bio- 
graphy of Louis XIV, still less is it a survey 
of French History during the period 1638- 
1715”. But it reads like an attempt to 
combine the two. Mr Lewis’s hope "that it 
may some day provide notes for a definitive 
life of Louis XIV” will be shared by those 
who enjoyed his earlier book ” The Splendid 
Century”, for he tells good stories with un- 
inhibited relish and his character-sketches 
are crisply ironic. But an informal portrait 
of Louis is a contradiction in terms: his 
life was monotonously regular, even in its , 
irregularities; as formal as the battle-scenes 
in which painters immortalised his military 
mediocrity. Nevertheless he was the one 
essential and, as it turned out, irreplaceable 
part of the monarchical machine. Without 
him the machine broke down. This was 
the main cause of the Revolution, in which 
none of his descendants suffered longer or 
more bitterly than Madame Royale. 

None displayed a fortitude more worthy 
of his example. Eldest child of Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette, Marie Thérése 
Charlotte (Madame Royale from her birth 
in 1778) was made of sterner stuff than 
either. Her three years in prison under the 
Terror, deprived of the simplest decencies 
if not of the bare necessities of life, callous- 
ly left in ignorance of her parents’ execu- 
tion, and of her brother’s miserable death, 
embittered but did not weaken her royalism. 
Nor, when the fall of Robespierre brought 
some alleviation of her hardships and, event- 
ually, her release in exchange for French 
prisoners held by the Austrians, did she 
allow herself to be made a pawn in the 
shifty manoeuvres of her exiled uncle 
Louis XVIII. She accepted the impotent 
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Duke of Angouléme as a Bourbon family 
duty rather than as a husband; but she was 
the senior partner, domestically and polit- 
ically. 

Like her uncles, she returned eventually 
to France having learned and forgotten 
nothing. Her fearless refusal to compromise 
was politically disastrous: she alienated 
Napoleonic notables who were prepared to 
serve the restored monarchy; her rudeness 
to his wife was a compelling reason for 
Ney’s defection. But during the Hundred 
Days she displayed an invincible determin- 
ation, and an impartial contempt for pusill- 
animous Bourbons, Bonapartist generals, and 
time-servers who changed sides. Her hus- 
band’s: army in Provence disintegrated 
quickly but she held out at Bordeaux long 
enough to win the respect, if not the 
obedience, of the troops she tried to rally 
with speeches delivered in her loud, harsh, 
masculine voice. 

It is not surprising that after Waterloo 
she refused to intervene for Ney; nor that 
in 1882 she should have wildly applauded 
her husband's inglorious victories over the 
Spanish nor that she 
preferred Charles X’s reactionary bigotry 
to Louis X VIII's parliamentary hypocrisy — 
though had Charles listened to her, the 
1830 Revolution might have been post- 
poned, and she might not have passed into 
a third exile that lasted tll her death in 
1851. 

There is nothing informal about Miss 
Evan’s portrait. It is simply, but skilfully, 
‘drawn, It explains the personal failure of 
the Bourbons; but it also confirms Napo- 
leon’s opinion that the Duchess of Angou- 
léme was "the only man of her family.” 


Constitutionalists; 


OTHER BOOKS 


FIRST REPORT ON THE WORLD HEALTH 
SITUATION 1954-56. World Healtk Organ- 
isation, Geneva. 400 pages. 17s. 6d. 


The first part of this volume consists of 
a general survey discussing such subjects 
as nutritional standards, environmental and 
other conditions affecting health, the ad 
ministration of health services and activities 
and future developments in the health ser- 
vices. The second part gives for 157 
countries, grouped in the World Health 
Organisation's regions, a review of the 
provision of health services, of vital statistics 
and of the chief health problems and how 
they are being tackled. Some background 
information (on population, climate, econ- 
omy, standard of literacy) precedes each 
country survey so that the picture of health 
and sickness presented can be looked at in 
the light of the country’s state of develop- 
ment 
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LETTERS 











Colonial Students 


SiR — Your recent survey of the position 
of overseas students in this country was read 
with interest and appreciation here. There 
is, however, a misunderstanding in the 
statement that "the British Council cares for 
students sponsored by the Colonial Office 
or by their own governments, but not for 
those who have reached Britain under their 
own steam”. 

There are two special services, (a) meet- 
ing and help on first arrival, and (b) assist- 
ance in finding permanent accommodation, 
which are available to students from 
colonial and foreign countries. As regards 
the first service, obviously the council can- 
not meet and help a student on} arrival — 
except by accident — unless it has previous- 
ly been notified that he is coming. This 
necessarily implies that the student has 
contacted the official machinery for the 
notification of movements that exists in his 
own territory. As regards the second ser- 
vice, the council cannot assist a student to 
find permanent accommodation unless he 
has obtained a recommendation from his 
national authority. This is so that some 
ultimate authority may be available in the 
event of disputes arising and is indispens- 
able if the confidence of landladies is to 
be gained and retained. 

These two special services apart, all the 
council’s welfare services are available to 
any bona fide overséas student of any 
nationality, whether or not he is sponsored 
by his own national authorities, and it is 
pleasant to be able to record that thousands 
of private students do make use of them. 
— Yours faithfully, 

PAUL REED 
The British Council, W. 1. 


Northern Nigeria 


SIR — There are one or two points that I 
would like to take up, after reading the 
interesting and penetrating account of the 
situation im Northern Nigeria by your spe- 
cial correspondent in Kaduna. The depen- 
dence on the premier is an undoubted fact, 
but the referring to him of decisions in all 
departments does not necessarily imply the 
absence of capacity to arrive at decisions 
by his ministers. It is a legacy of the 
emirate system that all decisions on matters 





of importance must be ratified by the head, 
It is true that the public service has up 
till now drawn heavily on the pagans and 
Christians of the middle belt since they 
provide the largest number of educated 
*northerners”, but a strong section of the 
Northern People’s Congress has shown 
esentment of this fact and an unwillingness 
to accept the middle belters as true north. 
erners. [hese people already feel that the 
dice is loaded against them in matters of 
promotion and selection for the "plums", 
They fear that with the reduction of expa 
triate influence in the Public Service Com. 
mission and the Establishment Office the 
career of the non-Moslem northerner may 
be subject to prejudice and handicaps. This 
is one of the reasons why the advocates of 
a separate middle belt state reject the 
argument that they would thereby lose a 
great field of advancement for their sons. 
Finally, your correspondent says nothigg 
of the vexed question of votes for women, 
The Sardauna recently committed himself 
to figures saying that only § per cent of 
the northern women wished to vote and 
when 50 per cent ask for the franchise it 
would be granted. The 5 per cent may be 
comparable with the number of northerners 
who were genuinely interested in, and 
aware of, the issues involved in the last 
election. It is likely that a plebiscite taken 
after due advertisement of the question 
would even now produce the required 50 
per cent. — Yours faithfully, 
MEIMUNA SABO 
Mv. Accra 


Sea Fever 


SiR — I am sure I shall not be the only 
reader to pick up a point in your article 
on the sailing boom. 

Surely it was not Queen Victoria who 
made the celebrated remark "He's gone 
boating with his grocer”, but the Kaiser. 
Sit Thomas was hardly moving in those 
circles at the turn of the century, and the 
remark was made at a time much nearef 
to the Great War. Moreover, was it not 
George who had gone boating, and not 
Edward ? Edward, as Prince of Wales and 
as King, was far happier with the ladies in 
the gardens of the Royal Yacht Squadron 
than’ on board a yacht. — Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL G, HENSMAN 
Norton-on-T ees. 
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Tere are people who say they can taste metal and plasticy 


Ever met but nobody has ever tasted glass. It has no taste. It never 


affects what’s in it. It makes the most hygienic containers 


of all—for beauty preparations, medicines, cleaning 


SsOMmeone whos products as well as foods and drinks. 


Glass—the choice of manufacturers 


a, Manufacturers are choosing glass to package more and 

tasted glass * more new products. United Glass Ltd. gives them the 
service they need — including market research into pack- 
aging and first class design. i 


U N ITE D G LASS MAKERS OF BOTTLES AND JARS FOR THOUSANOS OF GOOD THINGS 


UNITED GLASS LIMITED. 8 LEICESTER STREET, LONDON, W,C.a, Tel: GERrard 8611. Telegrams: Glaspak. Lesquare, Londem 
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BRST a MILITARY GVERSEAS 


Fst 1 LATIN: AMERICA 


USAF 7100th Support Group--Wiesbaden, Germany-Mareh 1959 


Bolera de Rio Piedras—San Juan, os Rico—-March =~ 


” Akeshovsbadet Recreation Center—Stockholm, Sweden—June 1959 


‘is first with Automatic Bowling for European civilians! 


AMF chalked up its fourth “strike” in a row on Sunday, June 14, 1959, when the 
historic first ball was rolled down the lane at one of eight AMF Automatic Bowling 
Pinspotters installed in Stockholm’s new Akeshovsbadet Recreation Center. Thus 
began operation of the first AMF “Automatics” to be used on the European continent 
in a commercial bowling establishment. 


Additional AMF Pinspotter installations are planned for 
Sweden. Fourteen machines will be installed in Stockholm’s Kungs- 
holm Hall by August 15th, another eight in Per Albin Hansson Hall 
by early fall. Kungsholm Hall, in addition to AMF Automatic Pin- 
spotters, will be completely equipped with AMF’s “Streamlane 
Decor,” the new, exciting concept in bowling center equipment 
which features the unique Underlane® “Magic Circle” Ball Return. 


qutTtenArion At 


More than 60,000 AMF Automatic Bowling Pinspotters have 
now been either installed or contracted for, both in the United 
States and in countries abroad. More installations will be opened 
in other European cities in the very near future — all equipped 
by American Machine & Foundry Company —to enable the grow 
ing mumber of enthusiasts overseas to enjoy bowling at it 
best — automatically f , 


World's largest manufacturer of Bowling Equipmet 


American Machine & Foundry Company 


AMF Building - 261 Madison Avenue - New York 16, N.Y., U.S A 
Manujacturing subsidiaries and sales offieex LONDON - GENEVA - BOLOGNA - STOCKHOLM - S40 PAULO - TOKYO 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 1s prepared partly 


in the United States, partly in “London. 
h Jt Py R I A Those items which are written in the 
7. atten! le wo J.2 , United States carry an indication to that 


Challenge of 


the Cornucopia 


WASHINGTON, DC 


pouring out more food than Americans know 

what to do with, while the distraught mechanics 
in Congress and the Department of Agriculture throw 
levers this way and that in a vain attempt to stop the 
flood. Some of the remedies now being suggested by 
normally rational men would wring a smile from the 
Marx brothers. Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming 
wants wheat farmers to take a year’s holiday from 
cultivation, buy a "crop” out of the existing reserves 
of wheat, and then sell it again. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr Ezra Benson, is trying to cure the 
overproduction of eggs which has brought the poultry 
industry to the verge of ruin by urging everyone to 
buy more eggs; if his campaign were carried to its 
logical conclusion, the Americans would simply trans- 
form their bursting granaries into bursting waistlines. 
It is reckoned that the total value of the surplus crops 
held by the government, now nearly $6.5 billion, will 
increase by a third in the next four years if things go 
on at the present rate. The costs of storage alone — 
a billion dollars annually — would finance the housing 
Bill recently vetoed by the President and buy thirty 
intercontinental missiles as well. 


All three most important crops — maize, wheat and 
cotton — go on piling up. Last summer Mr Benson 
managed to persuade Congress, at long last, to push 
the producers of maize one or two faltering steps 
nearer to a free market. They were allowed to grow 
all they wanted in return for accepting a lower price 
support. But the latest estimate is that this year’s maize 
harvest will yield a record 4.2 billion bushels, 10 per 
cent above last year’s, itself a record. Since most of the 
maize is used to feed livestock, one of the consequences 
will be a glut of pigs next year. The National Planning 
Association thinks that this may well bring prices down 
to near ten cents a pound, the "ten cent hog” which 
8 the nightmare of both the middle western farmer 
— politician who will need his vote in November, 


If no legislation is passed by Congress at this session 


Ln some mindless machine, the land goes on 


effect; all others are the work of the 
editorial staff in London. 


to cut down the supply of wheat (one Bill, which 
would have reduced the acreage but increased the 
support price, has already been vetoed by President 
Eisenhower) Mr Benson prophesies that the entire 
wheat programme may collapse. This year’s harvest 
will add nearly 1.2 billion bushels to the 1.3 billion 
surplus carried over from last year, and no more than 
two-fifths of this can be consumed in the next twelve 
months, The prospects for cotton are little better. 
Neither of the rival ideas for doing away with these 
surpluses has made much headway. Mr Benson may 
reasonably point out that his attempt to "set the maize 
farmers free” has not been given a fair trial, since the 
support price is still a fairly generous one. But it seems 
clear that nothing short of sudden and total immersion 
in the icy waters of a free market will make American 
farmers cut production drastically. If the support price 
is cut gradually, they respond by producing more in 
an attempt to keep up their income. And if all price 
supports were suddenly abolished, as Senator Capehart 
of Indiana has brashly suggested, the effect would be 
to drive off the land thousands of those small (if not 
especially efficient) farmers whom every good Amer- 
ican since Thomas Jefferson has called the backbone 
of the nation. (The limit of $50,000 a year which 
Congress has just placed on loans to a single farmer on 
any one crop is an attempt, probably an ineffectual 
one, to cut the cost of the subsidies by confining to 
this group help which up to now has had to be shared 
with large and prosperous commercial enterprises.) 
The alternative method, to limit the number of acres 
a farmer can plant while guaranteeing him a high price 
for what he grows on them, is no better. Fertiliser 
and machinery merely enable him to get more out of 
a given area. In most crops the yield an acre has gone 
up by a quarter in the last six years, and no one knows 
when the process will end. It is this which has made 
a few bold spirits urge that limits be imposed, not on 
the number of acres planted, but on the amount of 
produce a farmer is allowed to put on the market. 


ee remains another possibility. Recently a grow- 
ing sympathy has been detected for the idea that 
large food surpluses are not a burden, to be groaningly 
shouldered by the government until a way is found to 
prevent them, but a nudge in the ribs from the gods 
about man’s responsibility to man. This idea is not 
new. The conflict between those who want to cut 


dewa production and those who prefer to accept the 
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surplus and search for ways to use it goes back at least 
to the New Deal. What is relatively new is the idea 
that if purchasing power at home and abroad is insuffi- 
cient to absorb the surplus, then the United States 
government should step in to create "effective demand” 
on a permanent basis. 


Senator Mansfield, the Democrats’ second-in-com- 
mand in the Senate, in one of the troubled and com- 
passionate speeches that are his speciality, has recently 
urged that more food be distributed to needy people 
at home. Senator Humphrey, the first avowed candi- 
date for next year’s presidential race and a perennial 
fountain of ideas, has introduced a Bill to set up a 
Peace Food Administration for spreading the surplus 
abroad more effectively. This would combine under a 
single man the operations which are now run by an 
inter-departmental committee from nine different agen- 
cies. Instead of calling the job ”surplus disposal”, as if 
America were getting rid of old boots, Senator 
Humphrey’s proposal would involve long-term plan- 
ning. He believes that the Peace Food Administration 
should distribute $10 billion worth of commodities to 
poor countries in the next five years in return for 
local currencies (as well as making outright gifts on a 
smaller scale) compared with the $4.5 billion worth 
which has been disposed of in this way since 1954. 


There are, of course, obstacles. The Department of 
Agriculture quite rightly points out that over 85 per 
cent of its surplus stocks consist of six basic commo- 
dities. Unless it deliberately buys other foods to add 
to its larder, it cannot supply a balanced diet to needy 
families; it claims that it already answers every request 
from voluntary relief agencies which can be met from 
existing supplies. Abroad, the problem is to distribute 
American food without injuring the other suppliers 
who want to sell their produce on the same market. 
Senator Humphrey’s scheme would make sure that 
other countries were consulted before the United States 
acted. The problem is not insuperable; the American 
surpluses should be used to feed people who simply 
do not have foreign exchange to buy food on the 
world market. 


If the idea of a permanent "surplus” is accepted, this 
will lessen the danger that many small farmers are 
going to be pushed out of agriculture. It may offend 
economists of the Manchester school that government 
aid should keep these marginal producers in existence 
when their output cannot be sold on the free market. 
But an observer who looks at America’s cities today 
is tempted to reply that it is better liberalism to check 
the drift away from the land and use this surplu: 
produce to help poor countries overseas. Such a policy 
would also recall what Senator Humphrey claims is 
"the authentic America — an America grateful for her 
bounty... eager in her generosity, an America whose 
pocketbook is open even if Communists do not 


threaten.” 
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Exposition of America 


N” since Yalta (an unfortunate precedent) has an 
American of Vice President Nixon’s ‘official 
standing visited the Soviet Union. Mr Nixon is the only 
man, other than the President, who has been elected to 
office by the whole body of American voters, and he 
sits both in the Cabinet and in the Senate. Even with- 
out his unquestioned ability he would therefore be able 
to speak with more authority, and to bring back home 
more authoritative answers to his questions, than any- 
one except the President himself. But it was made clear 
before the Vice President left Washington that he had 
no power to negotiate but was only to explain the 
American point of view as firmly and as unmistakably 
as possible. In particular, he was to impress upon Mr 
Khrushchev that intransigence over Berlin was likely 
to force the United States, however unwillingly, into 
a nuclear war. 


The Vice President began brilliantly and in so doing 
seems not only to have earned Mr Khrushchev’s respect 
but also to have brought a little nearer to fulfilment 
Mr Khrushchev’s belief that Mr Nixon will be the next 
President of the United States. He showed himself 
fully as tough and almost as quick as the Russian 
Premier in a running, or rather walking, debate, in the 
full eye and ear of the public. In this argument the two 
threw everything at each other except the kitchen stove 
on which they were leaning in the typical suburban 
home at the exhibition of the American way of life 
which the Vice President had come to Moscow to open. 

To Mr Nixon the p of this ”exposition” is to 
demonstrate both that Americans have plenty which 
they are determined to defend and also that they prefer 
to compete with the Soviet Union in spreading that 
plenty peacefully over the world rather than in self- 
destruction. But the main difficulty of the organisers 
will be to convince the 50,000 visitors who are crowd- 
ing in each day that the average American can afford, 
and can find in the shops, the washing machines, cars 
and clothes which are on display in such profusion 
(washed down with free Pepsi-Cola). 


Even in the United States there has been some doubt 
whether a true picture is being presented : the dram- 
atised fashion display had to be altered, after its prelim- 
inary showing in New York had been criticised on the 
grounds that too many of the girls wore trousers and 
that Negroes appeared in unlikely social situations. The 
art exhibition, too, had to be altered after Represent- 
ative Walter claimed that many of the artists were 
communists and President Eisenhower admitted that 
he abstract works did not appeal to him personally. 
In one way, at least, the exposition has undoubtedly 
encouraged friendship between Americans and Russ- 
ians; only a concentrated co-operative effort got the 
specially-constructed and imaginative buildings ready, 
or as ready as such shows ever are, by the opening day. 
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Army under Ice 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


OMEWHERE under the thick Arctic ice, presumably 
S in Greenland, Army engineers are now building an 
experimental, but complete, military base, big enough 
to contain living-quarters, supply dumps, shops, offices 
and a garage. This comes after four years of trials by 
the Snow, Ice and Permafrost Establishment of the 
Army Engineers in co-operation with the University 
of Denver. Surface bases are almost impossible to 
conceal in the Arctic and they are vulnerable both to 
air attacks and winter blizzards. Moreover, the ice or 
permafrost underneath them tends to melt so that they 
sink continually and must be constantly readjusted. 
But if.such bases could be put under the ice most of 
the inconvenience and risk of surface installations 
could be avoided. 


The chief purpose of the original experiments was 
to find out whether the ice, since it is plastic, might 
not collapse, or at least close in, on any large artificial 
cavern dug in it. Secondly, it was necessary to discover 
the best ways of digging and maintaining such caverns. 
The project began in 1955 when a tunnel with huge 
rooms leading off it was dug straight back into an ice 
cliff; eventually the tunnel was 1,170 feet long, 12 feet 
wide and 7, feet high; one of the rooms was 60 feet 
square and 25 feet high, the other 120 by 21 feet and 

4 feet high. At the start most of the digging was by 
pick and shovel, with the occasional help of explosives; 
then a coal cutter and coal-mining trams, running on 
rails, were added; and now a continuous coal-mining 
machine is being employed. The only time when coal- 
mining equipment is not perfectly suited to the work 
is when moraine ice, containing reefs of sand and 
gravel, is encountered. Then it is back to the old pick 
and shovel again. 


At its inner end the original tunnel was 200 feet 
vertically beneath the surface. Deformation, from the 
plastic. ice filling up rooms and passages, proved to be 
no problem. Such cayities do close up but so gradually 
that the room can easily be trimmed to its original 
dimensions at intervals of months. The roof need not 
be arched, but it appears that the installations should 
be no deeper under the ice than is necessary for con- 
cealment and protection against bombing — 150 feet 
or so down. Machinery, food and other equipment left 
there during the winter were found in perfect condi- 
tion and it is now being suggested that it might be 
possible to store America’s huge stocks of surplus food 
in these ice caverns. This would cost less than do 
present methods of storage and the food would be 
preserved for the use. of the swarming peoples of the 
future. However, for the present, the military appli- 
Cations’ of the scheme are of more immediate im- 
portance, 
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Nuclear Show Boat 


opopy expects the NS (for Nuclear Ship) 

Savannah, the first atomic merchant vessel, 
launched by Mrs Eisenhower last week, to be any more 
of a commercial proposition than the shoal of atomic 
submarines, which are already in service, or the cruiser, 
the destroyer and the aircraft carrier, all powered by 
nuclear energy, which the Navy is building. These are 
at least considered to have real military, even if little 
economic, value while the Defence Department is very 
doubtful if this would apply to any aircraft with a 
nuclear reactor which could fly in the near future. For 
this reason the military authorities are going very slowly 
with their atomic aircraft, to the annoyance of 
Congress’s Joint Atomic Energy Committee. Its 
members believe that to be first in the sky with nuclear 
energy would give the United States a great psycho- 
logical advantage over the Russians. Propaganda is also 
the immediate purpose of the Savannah, which is to 
sail the seas demonstrating that the United States 
develops the atom for the benefit rather than the 
destruction of the whole world, and also keeping the 
American flag "pre-eminent” upon the international 
trade routes. 

But for some time the sixty passengers (the ship will 
also have about 750,000 cubic feet of cargo space) will 
be experts learning how the vessel functions and study- 
ing how to make its successors into paying propositions. 
It is said that the nuclear reactor, cooled by pressurised 
water and fuelled by 7,050 kilograms of uranium oxide, 
enriched with U235, will as the result ot improved 
technique be out of date before the ship starts its first 
voyage, sometime in 1961. One of the gre-1 needs is to 
reduce the weight of the steel shield against radiation; 
this and the reactor system together weigh 2,500 tons. 
The builders are convinced that the passengers will 
receive no more radiation from the reactor *an they 
do from the sun on deck. Already a specialis.d <rew is 
being trained in such fields as atomic physics and 
mathematics. The radioactive wastes are to be stored 
in the ship for disposal when it touches shore; it will 
not have to refuel until it has travelled 300,000 miles. 
But the relatively low operating expenses are counter- 
acted by the low cargo-to-size ratio of the 22,000 ton 
vessel and by its very high cost of over $40 million. 


Virginia’s. Primary Issue 


CF Bastille Day voters in Virginia had their first 
chance to choose between Governor Almond’s 
moderate (and therefore revolutionary) stand on racial 
segregation and a return to the Ancien Régime, with 
its policy of shutting the tax-supported schools for 
white children when the courts require the admission 
of Negroes. Virginians gave the Governor a vote of 
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confidence. Members of the Democratic party were 
picking their candidates for next autumn’s voting for 
the State Legislature; in a one-party state such as 
Virginia, this is the same thing as electing them. Die- 
hard supporters of complete segregation made a violent 
assault upon the Governor’s most influential supporters. 
If Mr Almond’s tiny majority in the Legislature had 
been destroyed, it might have been possible to repeal 
the new Perrow laws which, after next March, permit 
local schools-boards, im the last resort, te admit 
Negroes. 

The repulse of this attack was more impressive than 
appears from a gain of two seats for the moderates in 
the State Senate; they actually lost a few seats in the 
House of Delegates. But it was in the Senate that rein- 
forcements were most needed, and it was in the Senate 
contests that the racial question was most clearly posed 
and most decisively answered. In Alexandria, State 
Senator Boothe won a 2 to 1 victory over an extremist 
related to Senator Byrd, Virginia’s political boss, who 
rallied all the resources of the Byrd machine to crush 
Mr Boothe. Like the Governor, Mr Boothe prefers 
racial segregation, but realises that at least token com- 
pliance is necessary now that the courts have destroyed 
the last legal foundations of ”massive resistance.” ‘The 
victory of another liberal in Norfolk, the big sea-port 
where schools were shut for a time last year, was made 
possible by the growing Negro vote, as well as by the 
evident determination of white Virginians not to sacri- 
fice their schools on the altar of racial prejudice. Even 
some segregationists paid lip-service to public educa- 
tion. 

The results were a personal rebuff to Senator Byrd, 
though his machine is flexible and enduring enough to 
accommodate itself to change. The real significance of 
the vote is that the extremists cannot now hope to 
reverse the first steps toward a saner racial policy; that 
the "silent moderates” may no longer be afraid to speak 
out; and that Virginia’s example may have far-reaching 
effects in other southern states. It should strengthen 
the School Board in Little Rock, Arkansas, which is 
making tentative plans to reopen the high schools which 
Governor Faubus shut last year under a state law 
which the courts have now declared unconstitutional. 


Jet-propelled Profits 


oO" all this year’s business stories, none has been more 
striking than that of the airlines. Twelve months 
ago bankruptcy was a possibility for nearly all of them; 
now satisfactory profits are becoming the rule rather 
than the exception. This results partly from the in- 
creased traffic (June’s figure was 15 per cent above 
June, 1958) which has come with the general economic 
recovery and partly from the higher fares which were 
allowed on a temporary basis last year, the rise is 
likely to be made permanent soon and probably aug- 
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mented a little. But the main stimulus for the indus- 
try’s optimism is the jet aircraft. The big gains in 
passenger traffic have come to the companies which 
have been operating jets on domestic services since the 
end of 1958, while United Air Lines, which is not 
going into jets until September (using DC-8s), has been 
carrying only a few more people than last year. 

These aircraft are bringing a new dimension to long 
distance flights and one which seems sure to encourage 
more air travel. American Airlines now offers a non- 
stop service from Washington to Los Angeles 
(2,300 miles) leaving at noon and arriving at 2 p.m. 
(there is a time differential of three hours between the 
cities). The return flight, in the same aircraft, leaves at 
midnight and sets the passenger down in Washington 
at 7.30 a.m. Trans World Airlines flies on a similar 
schedule. The fare is $182.99 each way first class and 
$125.90 for coach seats; the aircraft are divided equally 
between the two and have been carrying a hundred or 
more passengers on every flight. This means that each 
of these Boeing jets, which costs about $5 million, is 
bringing in almost $30,000 gross a day; its takings will 
equal its purchase price within six months. 

This depends on the aircraft operating practically 
at capacity, which may not continue once the novelty 
has worn off and more of the huge jets are in service 
on more airlines. On the other hand air travel is one 
of the fastest growing businesses in the country. More- 
over, the jets should be able to show a profit even with 
loads of 65 per cent of capacity. Companies using the 
Boeings report that they have had fewer initial oper- 
ating difficulties with them than with any other new 
aircraft, until the recent disturbing trouble with the 
landing gear. And experience has shown that one 
Boeing jet replaces not two of the piston-powered 
Constellations or DC-7s, as had been calculated whe 
orders were given, but three. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Last year Americans spent $306 million on chewing 
gum, enough to provide them with 200 sticks of gum 
each. It took 150 million pounds of sugar, 50 million 
pounds of maize syrup, 20 million pounds of dried 
sapodillo sap and other natural materials, 24 million 
pounds of rubber and resin and 6 million pounds of 
chalk. 


* * * 


Early this year the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ Union took over the Merrimac Hat Com- 
pany, the mainstay of the town of Amesbury, 
Massachusetts, in order to keep it from closing down 
and leaving 350 members of the union without work. 
The union invested $435,000 in the company which 
has made a profit of $47,442 since February, coinpared 
with a loss of nearly $120,000 in the like period of last 
year. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Sun King’s 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN THE PYRENEES 


ROFESSOR Felix Trombe of the Sorbonne is a man 
P of many parts: physicist, speleologist (a labyrinth 
of Pyrenean grottoes has just been named after him), 
archaeologist and proprietor of a bucolic thermal 
establishment pour les dames et les nerveux. Ten years 
ago he persuaded the national committee for scientific 
research (CNRS) to sponsor an inquiry into the pos- 
sibilities of harnessing solar energy. The ministry of 
defence lent him a yard and a cluster of ancient buil- 
dings at Mont-Louis, 5,000 feet up in the eastern 
Pyrenees (what history-loving Frenchman could have 
resisted the chance of plotting the solar revolution in 
a citadel built for the Roi Soleil ?) and even threw in 
some old German searchlight reflectors. It was with 
these swords-become-plough-shares that the first ex- 
periments were carried out. Within two years the 
results achieved coaxed out of the treasury the funds 
needed for the construction of what is now the Mont- 
Louis solar station’s showpiece — its four solaire. 

The name ”solar oven” is misleading. The boy scout 
in one is apt to envisage a huge lens on a tripod with 
a leg of mutton roasting merrily beneath. At Mont- 
Louis everything is done by mirrors. A mobile plane 
mirror, the orienteur, tilted towards the sun, reflects 
the sun's rays on to a vertical concave mirror, the 
parabolique, which reflects and focuses them on the 
object to be heated. Each mirror weighs twelve tons. 

The orienteur, thirty feet across, is made up of 350 
bathroom size mirrors, and is induced to track the sun 
by a simple arrangement of photo-electric cells and 
solenoids, two governing the east-west axis and two 
north-south movement. The parabolic reflector, a 
masterpiece of optical engineering, is the largest and 
most efficient of its kind in existence: nearly forty 
feet in diameter, it has more than 3,300 component 
mirrors, each one adjustable individually. 

The "oven” stands on a platform between the two 
mirrors, about five yards from the centre of the para- 
bolic reflector. It is roughly the size of a domestic 
gas-oven, with a hole about two feet wide in the side 
facing the parabolique. Through this hole a cone of 
light and heat is directed into a revolving, water-cooled 
crucible, which can be observed only through dark 
glasses : to watch it is like looking into the mouth of 
a volcano. Even when Mont-Louis is deep in snow, 
temperatures of 2,000 deg. C. can easily be reached. 

€ oven’s normal working temperature is above 
2,700 deg. G, It will melt a thick iron bar in ten seconds. 

The old searchlight reflectors are still used for labo- 


Fortress 


ratory experiments. Temperatures of up to 3,000 deg. 
C. are reached and pinpointed so precisely that appara- 
tus only a few inches away can be manipulated without 
inconvenience to the operator. In a walled garden 
behind the citadel, orienteurs direct the sun’s rays into 
blacked-out laboratories through screens which extract 
all but infra-red or ultra-violet rays. On the roof, in- 
struments click continuously from dawn to dusk 
analysing solar radiation. In an inner drawing-office, 
plans have been drawn up for a gigantic new instal- 
lation at Odeillo, six miles to the west: there, sixty 
convergent orienteurs will direct the sun’s rays into 
a parabolic reflector 140 feet in diameter. Whereas the 
searchlight reflectors can heat only one cubic inch of 
material at a time and the existing four solaire not more 
than a cubic foot, the Odeillo installation will be able 
to handle commercially important quantities. 


Quantities of what? Atomic reactors, jet aircraft, 
and missiles require what the copywriters call "wonder 
alloys” tolerant of unprecedented high temperatures 
and stress. The metallurgists who produce them need 
refractory ceramics of hitherto unattainable stability, 
purity, hardness and heat-resistance. Not only are 
these exotic new materials extremely difficult to purify 
and homogenise; they also tend to absorb impurities at 
high temperatures from the chemists’ and metallurgists’ 
own electrodes and crucibles. 


The solar oven dispenses, of course, with electrodes, 
a major source of impurities. And since its crucible is 
a revolving one (originally merely to facilitate its 
cooling), the combination of heat and centrifugal force 
builds up a protective layer of the material being puri- 
fied which effectively preserves the bulk of the end- 
product from contamination. 

Mont-Louis has already supplied several tons of zirs 
conium and other rare metals to French industry.’ It 
produces corundum (a crystalline alumina, one of the 
hardest substances known) more perfect than any 
existing in nature. It has developed new compounds 
such as calcium zirconate for use in refractory cements. 
Security restrictions forbid any mention of the quan- 
tities of uranium oxide and other materials treated on 
behalf of France’s atomic research establishments; but 
it is stated that in all cases the utilisation of solar 
energy has made possible the manufacture or extraction 
of a purer and cheaper product than could be obtained 
by any other means at present employed in France. 


(The first of two articles.) 
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New Outlook for 
Southern Italy 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ROME 


HE discovery of important methane deposits in the 
T Matera district in Apulia, which was announced 
in June by the State hydrocarbon concern, ENI, 
completely changes the outlook for the industrialisation 
of the South. In the nine years since the Cassa per il 
Mezzogiorno was set up, succeeding governments have 
spent vast sums on preparing southern Italy for indus- 
trial development. But the results so far have been 
meagre. Unemployment is alleviated to an appreciable 
degree only during the temporary work on road 
building, irrigation schemes and so forth. The special 
measures devised to attract industry to the South have 
been neutralised by the scarcity and high cost of elec- 
tric power. Today, continental southern Italy consumes 
a bare 9.4 per cent of the total national output of 
electric power, and a sizeable firm in the South pays 
fifty per cent more (8.3 lire instead of 5.46) per kilo- 
watt than one of the same calibre in the North. The 
difference in power costs has been the main reason 
given by industrialists for their reluctance to move 
south and the chief argument of politicians, particularly 
in the Liberal party, who oppose what they call 
uneconomic” projects to set up state industries there. 


Only the chairman of Fiat, Professor Valletta, has had 
the wit and originality to point out a truth worthy of 
Lapalisse, namely that until the South has been indus- 
trialised it will not be economic to plant industry there. 
The attempt must therefore be made in uneconomic 
conditions or not at all. 

The Matera discovery goes far towards removing the 
disparity in power costs between North and. South. 
The wells at Ferrandina and Pomarico relate to a 
single deposit and ENI has announced an estimated 
reserve of ten billion cubic metres, but the experts claim 
that this is a conservative estimate and that the deposit 
is probably at least twice as big. At their estimated pro- 
duction capacity, the Ferrandina wells will: yield two 
million cubic metres of very pure gas a day. This is 
three times as much as the two neighbouring provinces, 
Bari and Taranto, could absorb today for domestic 
and industrial use. One of the advantages of the Matera 
site is its nearness to these two industrial centres and 
the ease with which pipelines can be laid across the 
Apulian plain. A more difficult task, but by no means 
insuperable for ENI, which ‘has already laid two 
thousand miles of methane conduit in sub-Alpine 
country, will be to take the pipeline across central 
Italy via Potenza to Salerno and Naples. 

Geologically the Matera discovery is important be- 
cause, at long last, it confirms the existence of hydro- 
carbons in the Tavoliere which, from Matera to Foggia, 
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has the same geological formation. This means that 
prospecting will be carried on here with renewed hope 
and energy. Economically the discovery of gas at such 
a central -point of southern Italy justifies Signor 
Mattei’s constant refusal to extend his northern pipes 
line in order to bring methane from the Po Valley to 
the South. This, he claimed, would increase the price 
of methane to the northern consumer, and the money 
spent on such a costly enterprise would be better 
employed on prospecting in the South. 

What does Signor Mattei intend to do with this new 
supply of methane ? His first aim is to give southern 
Italy cheap power. This means building new thermal 
electric power stations as well as supplying methane 
to the existing electricity companies, whose present 
monopoly is one cause of the high cost of electricity 
in the South. But it is safe to assume that Signor Mattei 
will not use all his methane to generate power. A 
handsome margin will be kept for mdustrial use inside 
the ENI framework. There is no room in Italy for 
another synthetic rubber factory which would ‘com 
pete with ENI’S own establishment at Ravenna, but all 
the other branches of the petro-chemical industries are 
open to Signor Mattei; fertilizers, plastics, synthetie 
fibres, pharmaceutical products. The choice will not be 
made immediately. When the minister responsible for 
state industry suggested a meeting to concert plans 
with some leading industrialists, Signor Mattei replied 
that he would give private enterprise a year’s start in 
which to show how seriously it means to take advan 
tage of the new conditions he is creating for the South. 
Proof that a new climate already exists is the fact that 
within a few days of the announcement that gas had 
been found at Matera the government cut short a long 
controversy and decreed that the State holding 
company, IRI, should set up a big steel plant at 
Taranto. , 


= Sicily, ENI’s offshore prospecting has discovered 
an extension of the Gela oilfield which will yield 
three million tons of crude oil a year. Gela oil is dense 
and sulphurous and a big international oil company 
would probably leave it where it is, but Signor Mattei 
intends to refine it locally and sell the products, 
shipping them directly from this ancient but long 
neglected port. His plans for Gela include a six million 
ton refinery, a thermal electric power station and a 
fertilizer plant which will use sulphuric acid recovered 
from Gela crude. This is a characteristically bold act 
on Signor Mattei’s part, for it will probably hasten the 
closing of the depressed Sicilian sulphur mines. The 
mines are unhealthy and uneconomic. They employ 
five thousand workers and cost the state £7,000,000 a 
year. It would be cheaper to pension off the miners or 
teach them new skills, but in the old climate no one 
ever dared to propose this. By creating a new industrial 
context for Sicily, Signor Mattei acquires the means to 
give the death blow to the old mines. © . 
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“Austria’s Uneasy Coalition 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRIA 


ow that the Austrian crisis seems to be over leav- 
N ing everyone feeling better, but a little limp, it is 
ible to review the events of the past ten weeks. The 
leaders have now approved a revised coalition 
which defines their spheres of influence. Exhaus- 
tion has helped them. All the protagonists wish for 
nothing so much as to avoid any further conflict, and 
to get away for the holidays. 


On May 10th, the Chancellor, Herr Raab, found 
himself with a majority of one over the Socialists. The 
figures were: People’s party (OVP) 79; Socialists 
(SPO) 78; Freedom party (FPO)8. The Communists 
had vanished. The Socialists, headed by Dr Pittermann, 
maintained that they had polled more votes than the 
People’s party, and it was only because of the laws of 
election arithmetic that they were deprived of that 
majority of seats in Parliament to which the will of the 
voters entitled them. They therefore demanded, and 
were determined to achieve, parity in the government. 
The main task was to break up the Raab-Kamitz com- 
bination. Dr Kamitz, the former minister of finance, is, 
in the eyes of right-wing supporters, the man most 
responsible for the solidity of Austria’s economic 
revival. Dr Pittermann said that he would agree to Dr 

Kamitz remaining, provided that a Socialist secretary 

of state were to be introduced into the ministry. This, 

for a time, had the desired effect. Dr Kamitz replied 
that he would never take office under such a limita- 
tion. 

The battle continued, week by week, covering the 
whole field but mainly concentrated .on finance, 
foreign affairs and control of the nationalised indus- 
tries. On June 12th Herr Raab let off his bomb. He 
offered the ministry of finance to the Socialists, subject 
to ratification by the People’s party committee, of 
which he is chairman, adding that if this body did not 
agree, he would resign. There was general conster- 
nation and hefty protests from the provinces, industry 
and the press. The party committee rejected Herr 
Raab’s proposal at a stormy meeting. In spite of jeering 
comment by the Socialists, Herr Raab did not resign. 

Many attempts have been made ta explain why the 
Chancellor took this sudden step without consulting his 
party. Was it a matter of calculated shock tactics ? 
Did he — this is a widely accepted view —. believe 
that by throwing the book at the Socialists he would 
Cause them to sink under the weight of their extensive 
social welfare policy? It is likely that, like Dr 
Adenauer, Herr Raab overestimated his authority over 
his own 
_It seemed that either he or Dr Kamitz had to go, 
‘ince the former finance minister was unwilling to 
accept the presence of a non-identical twin in his 
ministry. Negotiations dragged on. At midday on July 
1th, Here Raab handed back the task of forming a 
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government into the hands ot the President. Dr Scharf, 
who has been a working Socialist party member since 
the age of 15, did a surprising thing. Far from sending 
for Dr Pittermann, he instructed the party committees 
to carry .on negotiations on their own. The effect of 
this decision was that the committees, freed of the 
pressure of publicity and conflicts of personality, have 
been able to work out a new basis for the coalition. 
Offices are now distributed as follows: 

People’s party: Chancellor (Herr Julius Raab); 
finance (Dr Kamitz); education (Dr Heinrich Drim- 
mel); agriculture (Eduard Hartmann); trade (Dr Fritz 
Bock); defence (Ferdinand Graf). Socialist secretaries 
of state have been appointed to the ministries of trade 
and defence. 

Socialist party : Vice-Chancellor (Dr Bruno Pitter- 
mann), with ministerial responsibility for the nationa- 
lised industries; foreign affairs (Dr Kreisky); interior 
(Josef Afritsch); justice (Dr Tschadek); social affairs 
(Anton Proksch); transport (Karl Waldbrunner). 
OVP secretaries have been appointed to the ministries 
of the interior and foreign affairs. 

Leaving aside a mass of small change, the main out- 
come is that the conservative People’s party has held 
on to finance, but lost foreign affairs and, subject to 
restrictions and 3-monthly reports to parliament, con- 
trol over the nationalised industries. There are few new 
faces. The last-minute appointment of Hert Josef 
Afritsch, a member of the Vienna city council, to the 
ministry of the interior, made banner headlines. Herr 
Figl, former foreign minister, is senior member of the 
triumvirate forming the parliamentary presidium. 

”This task”, said Herr Raab recently, "is going to 
be the most difficult of my life. Above all, confidence 
must be re-established between the parties, and a 
factual basis found for the work of government.” 
What are the prospects ? The almost total stagnation 
of the past two years cannot be maintained much 
longer. It will depend mainly on the Socialists whether 
the third Raab government can live out its normal 
term; and the crucial decisions will come over questions 
of Austrian and European economic policy. 


A Year of Talk on Germany 


HE present phase of east-west exchanges on 

Germany and Berlin can be said to have opened 
last September with an‘exchange of notes between east 
and west. At that time both the east and west German 
governments were concerned to show that they had 
not lost interest in reunification. The east Germans and 
Russians proposed an all-German committee to discuss 
reunification, side by side with a four-power com- 
mission which would work out a German peace treaty. 
The west Germans replied with a note proposing a 
four-power commission on the German question which 
might draw on experts from the two German states, 
Beneath these two proposals, so similar in form. was 
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an underlying difference which is present today in the 
Geneva talks. The west wants free elections leading to 
the formation of a government chosen by the Germans; 
the east Germans wish to avoid such elections and to 
obtain the maximum recognition abroad for their state; 
they want any moves towards German unity to leave 
intact the political setup in east Germany and if possi- 
ble extend their influence westward. Thus Bonn seeks 
to avoid all direct talks with the east Germans which 
might give their regime respectability and status. The 
east Germans on the other hand press for direct talks. 


On November 27th Mr Khrushchev added a new 
ingredient by proposing to end the occupation of 
Berlin; he suggested that west Berlin be made a demili- 
tarised free city, and threatened to hand over control 
of the routes to Berlin to the east Germans within six 
months if no agreement was reached in the meantime. 
Fears were expressed in the West that such a transfer 
might be a prelude to a gradual strangulation of the 
city’s supply routes. But it was difficult to see what 
the West could do to stop it. In the long run Berlin’s 
problem can only be solved as capital of a reunited 
Germany. The western powers therefore replied by 
emphasising their right to be in Berlin, proposing 
broader talks on the German question, and repeating 
the west German proposal for a four-power commission 
on the subject. Moscow countered on January 10th, 
with a note proposing a peace treaty with all Germany, 
but German reunification was, as usual, to be worked 
out between the two German states. 


During the next three months the Russian position 
changed in several respects. Early in March Mr 
Khrushchev, visiting east Germany, backed up his 
demand for an all-German peace treaty with the threat 
that Russia would conclude one with east Germany 
alone if no progress was made. But later he retreated 
from this position, as well as from the threatened time- 
limit in Berlin. Instead he agreed to the Geneva confe- 
rence, which met on May 1 ith. 


There the West once more had the opportunity to 
seek a solution of the Berlin question by resolving 
broader issues. It did so in its "package plan” on 
European security, German unity and Berlin. This plan 
did not propose what, in many eyes, is the essential 
quid pro quo if the Russians are to be persuaded to 
give up their puppet regime and occupation in east 
Germany — an offer to define beforehand the frontiers, 
alliances and military status of the new German state. 
But the western governments did make certain signif- 
icant moves, agreeing that German unity might have to 
take place gradually, by stages over a period of years; 
accepting the idea that the east Germans should be 
brought into the process of working out how this 
should be done, and proposing a mixed committee 
consisting of 25 representatives from west Germany and 
10 from the east, which would formulate proposals for 
increasing contact between the two German states and 


draft an electoral law. As a riposte oa Berlin they 
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proposed that, until Germany was reunited, not just 
west Berlin but the whole city should be merged 
through free elections, and that the four powers should 
keep their troops in the city. 

The Russians rejected the package on May 15th, 
They returned to the position they had taken up on 
January 10th, proposing a peace treaty with all 
Germany, and an all-German committee to discuss re- 
unification. 


The differences on Germany were evidently so great 
that the talks began, after all, to move back towards 
discussion of Berlin, as a separate question. The emerg- 
ing idea of a separate interim agreement on Berlin was 
the most important development in the first phase of 
the Geneva conference. For a while the Russians 
appeared to recognise or at least acquiesce in the 
western occupation. 


The east Germans, however, evidently felt that the 
emerging compromise did not give them enough in the 
way of recognition or control in Berlin. And on 
June 9th, after a visit to Moscow by the east German 
leaders, the Russian position hardened. Mr Gromyko 
suggested that the western occupation of Berlin could 
continue under such an agreement only for a year. 
After that Russia would negotiate a separate peace 
treaty with east Germany and put into practice its 
original proposal for demilitarising west Berlin. The 
ensuing clash caused the conference to be adjourned on 
June 19th. 


HEN the ministers met again Mr Gromyko reverted 

to the proposal for an all-German commission on 
reunification and contacts, linking this with the con- 
ception of an interim agreement on Berlin. Meanwhile 
the west Germans had been active in the exchanges 
between the western powers. And on the permanent 
treatment of the German question the western govern- 
ments reverted to the idea of a four-power commission 
with east and west German experts attached. Both sides 
were taking up positions similar to those they adopted in 
their notes last year. Attempts have been made to bring 
the two positions closer together. But fundamental 
differences remain on two matters. The Russians 
want the two German states to have the same number 
of votes as the west Germans in any all-German group. 
The West still insists on giving the west Germans a 
majority. On Berlin, too, the difference remains wide. 
The West fears any time-limit on the duration of 
interim arrangements in Berlin, and holds to its view 
that if there are to be interim arrangements, they must 
last until the reunification of Germany is achieved. 
Russia wants a time-limit. From this point of view it 
cannot greatly console the West if the Russians, to 
make a concession, extend their time-limit by six months 
or two or three years; for the mere existence of a term 
to the statute of west Berlin would undermine the 
western position there. 
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BLUE NILE 
YVISGOUNT 


Every Monday a Sudan Airways viscount 831 (main- 
tained and crewed by Airwork) will fiy from London to 
the Sudan. This will be the only air service to cater 
specially for the Sudan. Passengers who wish to break 
their journey at Rome, Athens, or Cairo may do so* and 
continue their journey by the next plane at no extra cost. 
The return flight from Khartoum will be on Thursdays. 
VISCOUNT comfort... Rolls-Royce speed 

The latest Viscount—the 831-—-is larger, much faster and 
even more luxurious than its predecessors. In a perfectly 


yblte, 


ROUTE Romie 


relaxed atmosphere, you can eat and drink, read and talk 
(nearly everyone on board will have a common interest in 
the Sudan) or simply sleep, lulled by the soothing hum of 
the four Rolls-Royce jet engines. An unusual feature of 
this flight will be a Free Information Service on all mat- 
ters relating to Sudanese business, political, and social 
life. This will be very helpful to newcomers and to those 
returning after a long leave of absence. If you have 
business in the Sudan, ask your travel agent about t’ 
new Blue Nile Viscount. 


* Subject te the approval of the Governments concerned. 
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CAIRO 
KHARTOUM 


3 ae. SUDAN ALRWAYS’ technical maintenance provided by Airwork, who are alse UK Managing Agents. 
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Competitive Railways Sooner? 


N THE pounds and the circumstances of 1955, the 
] plan to re-equip and modernise British Railways 
that was put forward by the Transport Commis- 
sion and ’’supported” by the Government covered the 
expenditure of £1,240 million over the 15 years to 
1970. Late in 1957, the commission told the Govern- 
ment that as a result partly of inflation and partly of 
more precise budgeting, this figure needed to be 
tevised upwards to £1,500 million — and that certain 
other things that had not been thought of at the time 
of the plan, but would become necessary to make it 
a success, would cost about £160 million more. Last 
autumn the Transport Commission suggested to the 
Minister of Transport that it should undertake ”’a full, 
detailed, and urgent review of the whole modernisa- 
tion plan,” and Mr Watkinson replied that it certainly 
must. It has — and has decided that the alterations 
and accelerations it now has in mind will not cut the 
capital cost below that eventual £1,660 million. The 
main change it has iff mind is to get more than three- 
quarters of that total spent in the next five years. 

At first sight, this seems surprising. The circum- 
stances in which the commission proposed this re- 
examination were those of slump into an unexampled 
deficit of £89 million last year, which overstrained 
even the system of deficit financing upon which the 
railways had been allowed to subsist since 1956. Since 
that year the commission has been allowed to borrow 
to cover its current deficits as well as to finance its 
long-term fixed investment; and it has been permitted 
to capitalise the interest upon both kinds of borrowing 
for three years or more from the time of borrowing. 
This concession was made because the railways were 
in too compressed a competitive situation to escape 
from their deficits by increasing their charges, which 
seemed likely to drive more traffic away; it was to 
‘ridge the period until maturing investment brought 













them greater efficiency, to stem the loss of traffic and 
to afford better financial results from a competitive 
level of charges, The loss of traffic, as expected, went 
on; and last year’s recession in the heavy industries, 
which provide so big a slice of rail traffic, knocked 
the commission even farther into deficit. 

The commission has not cut back its estimates of 
what needs to be spent on the railways because it still 
holds that the original plan, and the financial calcula- 
tions erected upon it in 1956, were soundly based. 
Subsequent events, it admits, have now made desirable 
some modifications to the plan; “but they are not 
many and are principally in the direction of acceler- 
ating its execution.” It can cite the government and 
the main representative organisations of industry in 
favour of the proposition that a modern railway 
system is essential to the prosperity of the country. 
That being accepted, it must, like any other national 
ised industry, assume some generally accepted rate of 
economic growth when it plans ahead. 


I" 1955 the commission set its hand to making its 
sector of transport more efficient during a period 
in which it knew its competitors would continue to 
capture some of its share of the business. The total 
volume of business has not expanded as it had hoped, 
and it has lost more of its share. The conclusion it 
draws from these ugly facts is that it needs to be 
efficient and competitive sooner: 1965-74 will not 
do. Hence its claim that much more capital investment 
should be concentrated into the next five crucial years 
of the plan. Having spent since 1955 some £420 
million (of which a quarter covered works authorised 
before the plan was made) ,it wants to spend another 
£975 million from this year to the end of 1963; and 
to get its revitalised railways competing on a level 
basis early in the sixties, not late, 
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Technically, this acceleration does not imply many 
radical changes from the original plan. Electrification 
of the main line from King’s Cross to Doncaster and 
possibly York has been put back, and the route will 
go over to diesel traction for the time being at least. 
On the other hand, electrification from Euston to 
Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool may be 
brought forward. About 1,000 miles of electrified track 
are in use today; by the end of 1963 this will rise to 
some 1,600 miles, and by then work will be in progress 
on a further 600-700 route miles. There are rather 
more than 100 main-line diesel locomotives in service 
today; by the end of 1963 there should be 2,300. 

What was always physically implied in this modern- 
isation plan was the development of a somewhat 
smaller, though technically more efficient, railway 
service, concentrating upon doing what rail can do 
well and not doing what other services, or customers’ 
own transport, can do better. Spending more money 
to achieve this end more quickly means reducing some 
other things faster. Between 1954 and 1958 the com- 
mission closed 300 miles of route and nearly 400 
stations; between this year and 1963 it proposes to close 
another 1,800 miles of route and proportionately even 
more stations. It gives no figure to indicate what reduc- 
tion it expects in its labour force through streamlining 
some services and closing others (such as redundant 
stations and workshops) ; the ordinary ’annual wast- 
age” of labour over the plan would probably more 
than cover the expected rundown in employment, but 
wastage does not necessarily work in the right places. 


INANCIALLY, the commission professes the same 
hopes as before that all will come out right on the 
night. By 1963, it hopes, gross receipts should more 
than cover. working expenses, leaving a substantial 
working surplus that should more or less cover its 
increased capital charges; the prospect is therefore, ”if 


Out of a total reckoned in 1955 at £1,240 
million, loter revalued and increased to 
€ 1,660 million 
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the efforts made are successful and circumstances 
favourable... 2 small net surplus; on the other hand, if 
circumstances are unfavourable, a deficit is to be 
expected.” Reckoning 1963 against 1957 (not 1958), 
it is counting upon an improvement of from {5 
million to £35 million in freight receipts, from slightly 
more traffic at slightly lower rates,’ with reduced 
working expenses; from £50 million to £70 million 
more from passenger services, through a higher volume 
of traffic, higher fares, and reduced expenses; and 
£10 million more from services other than the rail- 
ways; all this set against extra costs of. about £10 
million a year for better signalling, automatic warning 
control, and the like. Its working surplus, therefore, 
might be £55-105 million better than the £4 million 
working deficit of 1957, ie. a sufplus of: £50-100 
million. Against this it expects its central charges to 
rise to about £85 million. Its chances of a net balance, 
therefore, are far too close to be comfortable. And 
this shaky balance, if achieved, will be in part only 
because interest on deficits between 1956 and 1963, 
and on much of the capital invested since 1956, will 
even by 1963 still be held in suspense. 

It is not too clear how seriously one is intended t 
take this brave and wistful hope of solvency. For the 
first time in public the commission utters some guar- 
ded and obscure phrases about the possibility of 
lightening the burden of its necklace of millstones, 
Its central charges, it says, are very large compared to 
the level of surpluses that would be regarded as 
acceptable by "the various agencies of public control”; 
they are also fixed and inflexible, being interest on 
borrowings payble in good years and bad. "If the 
commission are to»be put in a position to pursue 
consistent policies on a longterm basis, it seems essen- 
tial that in due course their financial structure should 
receive consideration afresh”. ™ 

To this veiled overture Mr Watkinson, commenting 
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upon the new report that it was a “clear honest state- 
ment of the problems facing the commission”, could 
make no direct response; anything that might be 
proposed would be a matter for the Cabinet, not a 
Minister. He offered no comment either upon the 
commission’s request for some long term assurance of 
investment allocations. As to the more specific applic- 
ation to spend much more money than had been 
expected over the next five years he said: “The 
government has not been able to answer this point at 
this time. Otherwise the government accepts the 
report”. 

Sir Brian Robertson equally was not to be drawn 
about what kind of relief from its obligations the 
commission might have in mind, except to say that 
what it might or might not ultimately propose would 
certainly be ’far more complicated” than simple can- 
cellation of any large block of its financial obligations. 
If this modernisation and rationalisation programme is 
pushed through as the commission intends, there is 
no doubt that by 1963 it will be left with the duty 
to pay interest in respect of a pretty large basket of 
assets that are no longer in use or in some cases even in 
existence. It used to be taught that one essential 
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element of equipment for a railway undertaking ia a 
developing community was the right to go into liqui- 
dation from time to time and to write down its dead 
assets. Nevertheless the interest on transport stock 
remains a public charge. Nobody could rule in ad- 
vance upon the proposals for financial reconstruction 
that the commission has not yet made; but there are 
many elements in the balance of fairness here. 

One is left at the end with the basic article of 
faith : that a modern railway system is essential to a 
small crowded modern industrial society, rich and 
growing, we hope, richer. In this society today, the 
railways and some other public services suffer from 
effective competition from capital equipment owned 
by former customers who apply few commercial 
criteria to its operation. These former customers 
nevertheless desire to have public services around (and 
also clean, new and running on time) for the few 
times when they might want to use them; and these 
customers, being taxpayers, also think it a disgrace if 
nationalised industries do not pay. It is against this 
rich, sombre and confused background that the com- 
mission is resolutely proposing to stake the puyblic’s 
next thousand million pounds. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


STANDARD AND MASSEY-FERGUSON 


A Deed of Separation 


pmneee is to sell its tractor manufacturing plant 
at Banner Lane and its half-interest in a tractor 
plant in France to Massey-Ferguson for £ 14,900,000. 
It is not selling its tractor engine plant in Coventry, 
and will indeed continue to supply Massey-Ferguson 
with diesel engines from there until the end of 
the year and with vaporising oil engines for some time 
longer; and only until "disengagement is completed in 
August 1961” has it undertaken not to sell tractors. The 
7,757,938 units of Standard stock held by Massey-Fer- 
guson are to be acquired by J. Henry Schroder and 
Helbert Wagg and offered to Standard stockholders on 
a3 for 10 rights basis at 5s 9d. Standard, after paying 
off creditors for tractor manufacture, tax on the sale of 
certain assets, and other items, will ultimately be left 
with about £12.5 million in cash, representing a capital 
profit of about ¥5 million. It proposes to pay out 
£4 million of this in a tax-free distribution of 2s 6d 
per. Ss unit. The price finally obtained for its tractor 
manufacturing interests, which have been manufactur- 
ing tractors for Massey-Ferguson under a contract that 


Tan-until 1966 but which Massey-Ferguson did not in- 


tend to renew, was rather more than the market had exe 
pected; but the tax-free distribution was perhaps rather 
less than some investors had hoped, and Standard ordin- 
ary slipped a little on the terms. 

The company has already earmarked most of the 
£8% million with which it will be left after the 
distribution to shareholders for the further expansion 
of its car manufacturing capacity. It plans to spend 
some {£2 million on the assembly department at its 
Canley factory in Coventry, £1 million upon its body- 
making facilities, £1 million on the new paint and 
trim shop at Canley and a further £2 million to in- 
crease the capacity of its car plant; this will leave over 
£2 million for extra working capital as production of 
cars works up towards 180,000 by the end of 1960, 


Standing Alone 


uRING this financial year Standard will probably 

have produced about 90,000 cars and 70,000 
tractors, though this balance is shifting, and its car 
output is already at the rate of 110,000-120,000 a year. 
During this financial year, it says, profits will ‘have 
come almost equally from tractors and from cars; the 
final profit will be “substantially higher” than the 
£2,740,000 earned in 1957-58, but during the coming 













































































year of readjustment Standard expects that it may fall 
by a quarter to a third. It expects to pay not less than 
12 per cent on this year’s results; for the unsettled year 
of 1959-60 it thinks. the dividend, given stable con- 
ditions, will not be less than 9 per cent. It is steadily 
pushing up production of cars, particularly of the new 
Triumph Herald; this is attracting strong demand, 
though at the moment, the company says, demand is 
greater than it can meet for every model that it is 
selling. 

By the end of 1960 it expects to have the capacity 
to produce 180,000 cars a year, and hopes that market 
conditions will enable it to work to that capacity; next 
year’s production might be something of the order of 
140,000-150,000. The company is well aware of the 
gamble it is taking in trying to compete on cars alone, 
without the steadying business in tractors. It would 
hardly have taken this initiative, eleven months ago, 
had it not believed that the Herald was likely to be a 
winner in the British market and .overseas. It has more 
models to follow, some of which may revert to a 
chassis construction as this small car has successfully 
done. Standard is well aware that its success and its 
survival among the big six will depend upon making 
somewhat different cars from theirs; it seems less likely 
in future to compete, model for model, with BMC and 
Ford. 

Massey-Ferguson, after the divorce, is now left as, it 
claims, the largest tractor manufacturer in the world; 
its recent purchase, F. Perkins, will begin to supply 
the Banner Lane plant with engines soon “after Massey- 
Ferguson formally takes over on August 31st this year. 
Standard will be left at the outset as the smallest of 
Britain’s big six motor manufacturers, for although its 
car production is probably about as high now as that 
of Rootes or Vauxhall, its limited production of com- 
mercial vehicles does not begin to compare with theirs. 
Its decision to expand in the car field involves not only 
. making more cars but also making more of the car: it 
has bought the body building firm of Mulliners 
(Holdings) incorporating the Fo:ward Radiator com- 
pany and the body paint and trim plant at Coventry 
that used to belong to Fisher and Ludlow. With further 
paint and trim facilities at Canley, and the new car 
assembly hall there, Standard will be in more complete 
command of its manufacturing arrangements than for 
some years. It has now to prove itself and the new 
designs upon which it is staking so much. 


THE ECONOMY 


Quicker Recovery 


Perms by the printing dispute to a short 
general survey of the current economic scene, 
the new and fourth issue of Economic Review is the 
most cheerful so far published. ’’The pace of recov ery”, 
. the National Institute of Economic and Social Research 
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contends, ”looks like being rather faster than we estim. 
ated in our last issue.” All observers are bound +to lean 
heavily on the official index of industrial production 
as a progress guide. When the National Institute: last 
put forward its views, the latest figure was a March 
forecast of 107 - 108 (1954 = 100). Later revisions have 
now brought this figure up to 109, and the most recent 
estimate now is 110 + 111 for May. Since this is already 
3 to 4 per cent above the level at the end of last year, 
the Institute’s previous view of a rise of 4 to 5 per cent 
by the end of this year plainly looked conservative, 
But the latest estimates are provisional ones. 

Recovery has stemmed from the rise in consumer 
spending, focused on durable goods, and from higher 
exports, notably of cars. As a result, it is by no means 
widespread. Within the metal-making and metal-using 
industries, the Review finds that the only two sections 
to show an increase between the third quarter of last 
year and the first quarter of this year, after allowing 
for seasonal factors, were vehicles and ° electrical 
engineering. Output in the mechanical engineering 
industry took the brunt of the decline: in investment in 
plant and machinery and fell significantly, and in the 
Institute’s view, in spite of better export prospects, it 
may not recover much until private investment picks 
up. Although there is no firm evidence that investmen 
plans are being revised upward, there are some moder- 
ately encouraging signs. 

The rise in consumer spending is expected to 
continue, as the Budget exerts its full impact. The 
recovery in exports, well under way in Western 
Furope and North America, may extend to the sterling 
area. The prospect for price stability remains good; but 
the Review gives a warning about wages. Employment 
has risen only very modestly in relation to output so 
that productivity per man, particularly i in manutactur- 
ing, has gone up sharply (though part of this reflects 
longer hours worked). So far “this year wages have 
been fairly stable and labour costs per unit of output 
"must now be falling”. This leaves scope for lower 
prices or higher profits. The Institute hopes that 
manufacturers will choose to cut prices, since higher 
profits would encourage wage claims. But would they 
riot also renew faith in new investment ? 


CREDIT EXPANSION 


A Marked Upturn 


A SIGNIFICANT change in the credit trend has 

emerged in the past two months. For the first 
time since the credit squeeze ended twelve months ag, 
the rise in bank advances has been accompanied by 2 
major expansion of bank deposits. During the ‘ten 
months to May, the growth in advances of the clearing 
banks by no less than £565 million was accommod- 
ated, remarkably, without any rise in net deposis, 
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thanks to a substantial reduction in the banks’ holdings 
of liquid assets and their large sales of investments. In 
these past two months to the mid-July make-up, net 
deposits have risen by £279 million, to £6,645 million, 
and the index compiled by ‘Lloyds Bank, which is 
corrected for seasonal fluctuations, has shot up by 2.7 
points, to 116.4 (1948 = 100). This is the sharpest 
movement it has yet shown. In the preceding ten 
months it had risen only from 111.5 to 113.7. 

This spurt in credit expansion has been attributable 

to two main factors : first, a striking increase in liquid 
assets and, secondly, an accentuation of the rise in bank 
advances. Holdings of liquid assets expanded during the 
eight weeks by no less than {£203 million, a more than 
seasonal movement that enabled the banks to accom- 
modate their additional advances without any com- 
mensurate sales of gilt-edged. Sales during the four 
weeks to mid-July amounted to only £5 million, bring- 
ing the eight week total to £26 million. Advances rose 
by £89 million during the four weeks and by £114 
million in the eight. Part of the acceleration in the latest 
period was due to the demands of the State boards and 
part was a reflection of the distorting transit items. If 
both these elements are excluded, the rise between mid- 
June and mid-July was at the average rate of about 
{17% million a week, compared with £9% million 
in the preceding four weeks. In spite of these demands, 
the average liquidity ratio rose over the two months 
from 30.9 to 32.7 per cent. The strains on government 
finance resulting from the budget concessions and 
stickier conditions in the gilt-edged market are now 
having their expected and not alarming effect on the 
credit base. 


LONDON ROADS 


A Twenty-Year Compromise 


HE report of the Committee on London Roads 
(Cmnd. 812) is the first of a number of studies to 
help the Government in deciding the shape of Britain’s 
future road programme. Set up by the Minister of 
Transport in November 1957, the committee included 
representatives of the London County Council, the 
Road Research Laboratory and the Ministry, under the 
chairmanship of Mr Nugent, joint Parliamentary 
Secretary to the ministry; its report sets forth two 
alternative programmes for improving London’s road 
system over the next twenty years. The first assumes 
an average expenditure of £6 million a year on new 
toads and major improvements, based on an annual 
government expenditure of £60 million for the entire 
country. The second assumes that the total road 
programme will be enlarged, making available an 
average of £10 million a year for the London area for 
twenty years. In each case, three-quarters of the 
money will come from the Government, and the rest 
from the LCC. 


The volume of through traffic crossing London is 
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comparatively small; the growing commuter traffic 
now totals about 70,000 people in private cars, against 
about a million who use public transport. Most of the 
city’s traffic is generated at the centre; it is mixed and 
growing at an alarming rate (though only half as fast 
as for the country as a whole). The greatest difficulty 
arises from the cost of acquiring property in the centre 
of the city for conversion to roads, from the slowness 
of natural redevelopment and from the need, which the 
committee fully accepts, to fit any scheme for improv- 
ing the roads into the wider social and business frame~ 
work of the city. 

Under these conditions, any road programme is 
bound to be a compromise. The committee has exam- 
ined and rejected proposals for urban motorways, such 
as the A and B ring roads and the Riverside Highway, 
which in general promise spectacular immediate benefits 
to motor traffic at a rather considerable price and with 
rather debatable results later on: the A ring road, for 
instance, would now cost at least £150 million. At a 
press conference on the report, Mr Nugent quoted 
American traffic engineers as feeling that urban motor- 
ways had helped to destroy the city centre of Los 
Angeles. Instead the committee has opted for a patch- 
work of improvements to the major graded-road inter- 
sections (120 of which lie in central London) and on 
removing bottlenecks from the inner circular and the 
intersecting cross-routes. The £200 million programme 
accelerates the £120 million one, and adds further 
improvements to the main radial roads. The smaller of 
the schemes would mean the rehousing of about 19,000 
people, at considerable extra cost. The new roads and 
redevelopments planned in these schemes are designed 
to increase the capacity of the roads and intersections 
affected by about 50 per cent over 1956, during the 
working day (though the increase at peak hours, or 
for the city as a whole, would not be as much as this), 
The £120 million programme would achieve this in 
20 years; the £200 million programme would accelerate 
the process, and improve radial roads more, 


Progress by Deterrence 


| Rarer traffic is already increasing much more 
rapidly than road capacity would increase in these 
plans, and a better road system will naturally attract 
more vehicles. More efficient use will thus have to be 
made of existing streets, and the future growth of 
traffic, beyond a point, will have to be discouraged, 
The committee looks to controlled parking to solve 
both of these problems. It is convinced that ultimately 
the streets must be kept completely clear of parked 
cars except in the few areas, such as Mayfair and 
Marylebone, in which there are or will be parking 
meters allowing short-term parking. This will necess- 
itate the building of parking garages to accommodate 
30,000 long-term parkers who now take up about 
100 miles of kerb space every day in London; it is 
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thought that such a plan might increase the traffic 
capacity of London streets by 15-25 per cent. 

The cost of parking garages is high : the committee 
estimates that they may average as much as £1,500 
per car space, which would mean a total cost of some 
£45 million. Assuming an 80 per cent occupation, this 
would require a daily charge of at least 12s. 6d. By 
further raising this charge and by firmly prohibiting 
free on-street parking, all but essential long- -term park- 
ing could then be discouraged. This is clearly the 
ultimate answer, and plans have recently been an- 
nounced for the first parking garage to be built in the 
City, early next year. But on-street parking cannot be 
(or at least is not) effectively prohibited until some 
garages are available; and until it is prohibited, existing 
garages will not be economically used (this is the case 
with the one or two private ones now in operation). 
This will increase their cost even further. The Govern- 
ment’s view is that this cost should be borne entirely 
by the local authorities; the LCC has naturally dis- 
agreed. 

The committee admits that this is not an ideal plan. 
Within likely financial limitations, they have produced 
a sensible set of compromises — and a document for 
Mr Watkinson to brandish if he ever gets around to 
answering the criticisms of his activities recently made 
by the Select Committee on Estimates in a proper 
manner. Road development is a slow process, and it is 
not speeded by the Government’s (and the LCC's) 
refusal to allocate funds for more than one year at a 
time. But even the more modest of the two suggested 
programmes depends on an annual level of expenditure 
of £6 million, which will not be reached until 1960-61; 
only £2% million was spent on London roads last 


year. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Guessing at the Surplus 


Drm trade returns for June seem to confirm 

that the fall in exports and rise in imports was no 
more than a statistical, reaction from the exceptionally 
favourable figures of the previous month. These 
records of physical shipments can fluctuate quite 
haphazardly in individual months. Despite the apparent 
deterioration in June, the performance in the second 
quarter as a whole marks a decided improvement on 
expectations earlier in the year. Exports were 7 per 
cent higher than in the first quarter and 4¥, per cent 
above the second quarter of 1958, reversing the earlier 
downward trend. The biggest improvement has been 
in engineering products, especially cars. Imports were 
4'4 per cent above their value in the first quarter and 
6’ per cent above the second quarter of 1958, The 
steepest ris¢'in imports this year has been in oil and 
finished manufactures. Despite the rise in industrial 
production, imports of industrial materials have barely 
risen in volume and are slightly down in value, though 


~ 
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in recent months an upward trend has become marked, 

The apparent trade deficit shown by the trade 
returns dropped to a total of £105 million in the 
second quarter, only slightly above the figure in the 
second quarter of 1958. The payments figures then 
showed the true balance of visible trade (valuing im. 
ports as well as exports fob and making the appropriate 
timing adjustments) to be in modest surplus; the 
current balance including invisible earnings showed 
surplus of £107 million. In the first quarter of this 
year, when the trade returns showed a deficit of 
£117 million, there was a true trade deficit of onl 
£14 million and a current surplus of £78 million, 
There is thus a good chance of this being bettered in 
the second quarter. Moreover, the deterioration from 
last year’s exceptional surplus on visible trade has been 
wholly in trade with the rest of the sterling area, 
Exports to non-sterling countries have risen by 10 per 
cent in the first half of 1959, while imports from them 
have risen only 4% per cent. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


After Lord Plowden 


oe eee of Sir Roger Makins to succeed 
Lord Plowden as chairman of the Atomic Enery 
Authority on January Ist next year was announced 
few hours before Lord Plowden was due to present 
his fifth and last annual report. Lord Plowden’s grea 
achievement during his five years’ work has been to 
bestow a more shficinas administration on a sprawling, 
decentralised, autonomous and largely understaffed 
group of laboratories, factories and construction sites 
that compose the Atomic Energy Authority’s empire. 
The structure that was designed or just growed to 
achieve this task somewhat appalled Sir Alexander 
Fleck when he came to inquire into the AEA’s organ 
isation, but in fact it has largely survived; most of the 
changes in organisation donnie on Sir Alexander's 
recommendation have one by one been abandoned. 
Lord Plowden made no secret last week of his 
belief that the AEA has been growing too fast. Its staff 
has doubled since he took office in 1954; its numbers 
rose from 30,000 to 35,000 in the twelve months to 
March 3lst this year. This rate of growth must, he 
said, be halved, to give time for consolidation. Research, 
however, is unpredictable as thistledown; it is difficult 
to departmenfalise, plan and budget as neatly as sound 
administration might demand. The chairman of the 
AEA has to judge how far he can allow scientists 
freedom to back their hunches when those hunches 
frequently require the construction of research appat 
atus costing hundreds of thousands of pounds and of 
reactors costing several millions. In such a position a 
wholly scientific training can be as much a disadvantage 
as an advantage: what is required, here as almost 
everywhere, is one of those somewhat apochryphal 
beings who know about science but are not currently 
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A LOT TO DO WITH STEER 


Simon-Carves build coke ovens to make coke for blas* 
furnaces and gas for steelworks heating processes. 
‘They build complete power plants to 

supply steelworks with steam and electricity. 
Huntington Heberlein (Simon-Carves subsidiary) build 
plants to sinter iron ore fines and blast furnace dust 
(economy in ore and coke and better blast furnace output). 
Simon-Carves (and subsidiaries) work in one way or 
another for practically all Britain’s leading steelmakers, 
and for such famous overseas steelmakers as 


Tata Iron & Steel, Indian Iron & Steel, 

Government of India (new Durgapur steelworks)... 
Australian Iron & Steel... Iron & Steel Corporation 
of South Africa, Rhodesian Iron & Steel Corporation... 
Société Métallurgique de Normandie, 


- Cockerill-Ougrée, Forges de la Providence... 


STEEL? 

In their experienced and resourceful way 
Simon-Carves (and subsidiaries) have had - 
for a long time ~a lot to do with steel 


SIMON-CARVES 010m con® 


UMITED 


COMBINING THE IMMENSE RESOURCES OF 


Simon-Carves Lid * Simon Handling Engineers Ltd 
Henry Simion Lid * Huntington, Heberkein & Co Lid 


tl 


CHEADLE HEATH, STOCKPORT 
AND SIMON HOUSE, DOVER ST, LONDON W.L 
end at Calcutta, Johannesburg, Sydocy, Tosoam 


Chemical Engineering Wiltons Lid 
Turbine Gears Ltd * Simon Engineering (Midlands) Li 
and other companies in Britain and oversea’ 
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in love with any part of it. In default, a diplomatic 
administrator who knows what the Treasury will wear 
will probably do. 

Lord Plowden’s successor will have to rule upon the 
question of how many different types of nuclear power 
stations can be developed by the AEA in addition to 


the Mark 11 and Mark 111 versions of Calder Hall to ° 


which it is already committed. Preliminary studies have 
been started (and abandoned) of many among the more 
exotic reactor types; the current annual report shows 
that the present favourite is a reactor in which the 
fuel is suspended in heavy water and cooled by steam. 
This has the advantage that it can be built in almost 
any size; but Sir William Cook, head of the AEA’s 
industrial and engineering groups, said last week that 
it would be three or four months before the investiga- 
tions showed whether it was worth attempting to build 
such a reactor. 


Zeta on Ic(s)e 


H’” important flexibility is in such an organisation 
is well illustrated by the AEA’s experience with 
research into thermonuclear fusion. The AEA’s own 
scientists have known for some time that they would 
never be able ‘to achieve controlled fusion in Zeta or 
any apparatus like it. The extraordinary thing about 
Zeta is that it worked as well as it did; it has given 
better results than any other piece of fusion apparatus 
inthe world but for reasons that remain a mystery to 
this day. Instead of making another frontal attack on 
the direct, control of fusion the AFA has therefore 
decided to go back to first principles and build a vast 
piece of experimental apparatus for basic research into 
the unknown phenomena whose effects have been 
demonstrated in Zeta. 

If this new apparatus, ICSE (for Intermediate Current 
Stability Experiment) helps to find out why Zeta can 
be pushed to the threshold of fusion but not beyond, 
and why the extra power fed into it since the ten- 
fold increase in the size of its condensor bank merely 
leaks away instead of raising temperatures to fusion 
point, the AEA will know whether and how Zeta’s 
successor should be engineered. But ICSE will take two 
to three years to build. Meanwhile work on larger 
a aarti ine 
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versions of Zeta is being abandoned. If this decision 
can be taken as a pointer to future policy, it suggests 
that the AEA has reshuffled its priorities into the 
correct order and taken to heart criticism that, com- 
pared with other countries, it has been neglecting basic 
research in favour of active engineering development 
and doing so to an extent that was beginning to 
endanger this country’s scientific reputation. 


THROGMORTON STREET 


A Touch of the Sun 


IDSUMMER madness seized the stock exchange last 
week when spectacular activity in Ford shares, 
following rumours that the American parent was to 
increase its shareholdings in Ford of England (of which 
it owns 55 per cent) jolted the market out of its holi- 
day doldrums. Overnight buying by United States 
investors on Tuesday followed by professional specul- 
ators in London caught the jobbers very short of stock, 
On Wednesday of last week the shares jumped 16s to 
85s and in after hours dealings they touched 90s. Ford 
of America then denied that the company was 
purchasing Ford of England stock and stated it had no 
plans to do so. Next day New York and London took 
their profits and the price slipped to 76s; subsequently 
it moved up and down with continued speculation. 
The equity markets as a whole showed narrow 
movements. Investors’ attention was concentrated on 
a few stocks — Standard and Massey-Harris, the new 
property issues, Ford and Ultramar. The news that 
Ultramar might be making a rights issue put the stock 
down 3s 3d to 54s. The company is negotiating for a 
controlling interest in the Golden Eagle Company of 
Los Angeles, a subsidiary of the Panama Refining and 
Petro-Chemical Company. This would help to give 
Ultramar a better spread of interests; at present it has 
little refining capacity to balance its output of crude 
oil. The two companies are discussing plans to build a 
refinery in Panama with a capacity of 70,000 barrels a 
day and the scheme will probably be too large for 
Ultramar to finance out of earnings alone. 
Oversubscription of three new property issues 
suggests that the speculative activity in this section of 
the market has not subsided. Daejan’s offer of two 
million 2s shares at 6s 8d each attracted no less than 
19,000 applications’ for nearly 22 million shares. The 
issue of 1.2 million ordinary Ss shares at 14s in Sunley 
Investment Trust was twice oversubscribed, and that 
by City and County Properties for £ 339,000 attracted 
applications for over £1,350,000. But properties did 
not drain the rest of the new issue market. The £5 
million debenture stock of the Industrial and Come 
mercial Finance Corporation offered at 98% received 
applications amounting to about /£ 8,600,000; and the 
Firth Cleveland offer of over four million ordinary 4s 
shares at 16s 6 d was oversubscribed more than thrice. 
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INDEPENDENT TELEVISION 


Profits Up, Charges Up 


IGHER rates for advertising on independent tele- 
H vision followed hard on the heels of reports of 
record profits for three leading programme companies 
— Associated Rediffusion and Associated Television, 
reporting for the year to April 30th, and Associated 
British Picture which in the year to March 31st derived 
56 per cent of its profits from independent television. 
Associated Rediffusion, whose equity is largely divided 
between British Electric Traction and Rediffusion, 
slightly bettered its forecast of “not less than £7 
million” by returning a profit of £7,134,000 before 
tax; this is the highest commercial television profit yet 
recorded in Britain. The dividend is equivalent to just 
over 20 per cent tax-free on the increased capital. 
Associated Television increased its profits before tax 


by £1,600,000 to £5,316,000 — very close to the . 


estimate last February when the company sought a 
quotation on the Stock Exchange for its ”A” shares. 
Also in line with that forecast, the dividend is 100 per 
cent. The full report of Associated British Picture 
shows that out of total trading profits of more than 
£5,434,000 as much as £3,051,000 comes from the 
television interest. The dividend has been doubled to 
60 per cent. 

In raising their autumn rates by as much as 10 per 
cent during peak viewing times, the television com- 
panies are merely accepting the fact that the demand 
for peak advertising greatly exceeds the time for it. 
Advertisers who cannot get a peak time booking will 
not accept a second-best substitute and off-peak times 
remain, by comparison, unattractive whatever the rates 
charged for them. Television contractors have already 
come under criticism for crowding too much advertis- 
ing into peak viewing periods, which they are free to 
do as long as the average over the day does not exceed 
six minutes an hour. The new rates could well be the 
result of a hint from the Independent Television 
Authority that this has been carried too far. 


DISTILLING 


Competition in the Bar 


Ty with the returns that they obtain, 
as wholesalers, from the- rising sales of gin in the 
bars of the pubs under their control no doubt explains 
the decision of six of the largest brewers to join in 
financing the Squires Gin company, which was origin- 
ally set up by Whitbreads two years ago. Gin sales 
last year, 4.2 million proof gallons, were about twice 
those of 1939, and are continuing to rise, while beer 
sales have fallen. In the past some brewers have sold 
their own brands of gin, but they have only gained 
a moderate share of the market. The Squires gin, with 
the backing of these major brewers, may however 
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secure a larger share of the market; its backers certain} 
hope it will. They insist that it will not replace the 
proprietary: brands in their bars; but there will be ap 
obvious incentive to offer Squires to the customer who 
asks for "gin”, when at present he will most probably 
be sold one of the proprietary brands. But it would be 
far more difficult to push” the new brand in off. 
licences without obtaining public acceptance for jty 
name and off-sales form a large, and growing, propor. 
tion of the total. The distillers of proprietary brand; 
among whom Distillers Ltd. is the dominating group, 
do not object to increased competition, and hope that 
their relations with the brewers will not be harmed; 
but they would resent any attempt to reduce the 
public’s freedom of choice in the gin it drinks. 

Excise duty accounts for 24s 9d on a bottle of gin 
sold at off-licences for 35s 9d. The distiller sells this 
to a wholesaler for something under 4s; the wholesaler, 
who in the case of public-house sales is the brewer, gets 
a little over 2s; and the retailer selling it by the bottle 
gets about 5s. The retailer selling the gin in nips, ordin. 
arily the publican, can probably make markedly more 
profit than this; 30 nips at 1s 9d each would bring 
52s 6d from a bottle costing him just over 30s. There 
is not much room for price competition in the distiller’ 
share of the price, and to sell a new gin at cut prices, 
until it became thoroughly established in the public 
taste, might be a hazardous piece of sales promotion 
The brewers propose to sell Squire’s gin at the nom 
price of proprietary brands; but this ’integration batt- 
wards” may give them the chance of slightly larger 
pickings from the various margins the trade makes o 
a bottle. ‘ 


MOTORS : 
Another Record Month 


SS of both cars and commercial vehicles 
climbed in June to a new record level. A total of 
123,059 cars and 39,623 goods vehicles and buses wert 
produced during the five-week month (ending July 
4th) compared with 104,762 in June 1958; weekly out- 
put of cars, at 24,612, was slightly lower than thi 
recorded by the Board of Trade in April, but on 
working day basis production was in fact almost ten 
per cent higher than in either of the two previow 


‘ months. Car production during the first six months of 


the year totalled 573,796, an increase of 27 per cent 
on the first half of 1958. These figures may represent 
the industry’s zenith for this year: annual holidays 
begin this month, and there have been two strikes 
BMC plants, both of which have affected production. 

Exports fell slightly, although overseas demand 3 
reported to be continuing at a high level : 47,586 cas 
and 9,853 commercial vehicles were exported in Junt 
compared with 60,349 cars and 12,995 commercial 
vehicles in the preceding month. Nevertheless, cat & 
ports were.a record for-the quarter, and the total for 
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the first half-year was 15 per cent over a year ago. 
Commercial vehicle production and demand have both 
jumped sharply in the past three months; the record 
rate of output in June brought total production for the 
first six months of this year to 168,311, compared with 
157,725 in the same period a year ago 


AIRCRAFT 


- Mr Watkinson Intervenes 


HE Minister of Transport has taken the drastic step 
of ordering the British Overseas Airways Corpo- 
ration to put the affairs of its associate companies in 
order, starting with those of Middle East Airlines on 
which losses are now running at nearly £1 million a 
year. The corporation’s accounts for 1958-59, due to 
be published soon, may show that losses on the 17 
associate companies of BOAC have trebled in twelve 
months and account for nearly half the £4 million 
deficit admitted by BOAC on the year’s operations. 
Since these associate companies have been run by a 
separate holding company headed by the deputy 
chairman, their operations have been kept separate 
from the general management of BOAC. Mr Watkinson 
has now told the corporation’s chairman to ask his 
deputy, Sir George Cribbett, to explore what was 
described in the House of Commons as the "extremely 
grave” situation in the biggest loss-maker of them all, 
Middle East Airlines. 

Mr Watkinson is probably over-sanguine in assuming 
that BOAC would be making a profit now were it not 
for the combined effects of American intransigence 
over the Tokio route and the associate companies’ 
losses. But in blaming the associates he undoubtedly 
puts his finger on one of the weakest points in the 
corporation’s administration, or that of any other air- 
line with similar subsidiaries. Investing in small national 
airlines gives a big international operator traffic rights 
that it might not otherwise be granted, as well as a 
means of keeping its international competitors out. But 
the small airlines see that it pays dearly for the privi- 
lege. In the case of BOAC, they seem to have turned 
the screw too hard. Not long ago its chairman ruefully 
told a Parliamentary committee that he is up against 
ageneral assumption that BOAC has a bottomless purse. 
But. another difficulty, which was not mentioned, is 
that these. small airlines carry out the kind of short- 
fange operations of which a long-range carrier like 
BOAC has no practical experience. It may explain how 
British European Airways, with 12 subsidiaries (not ll 
of them airlines) manages to keep its loss on them 
within four figures. 


The Slump that Wasn’t 


BXmence published by the International Air 
' Transport Association does not bear out the com- 
plaint of many airlines that 1958 was a bad year for 
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traffic. The 86 member airlines of IATA between them 
carried 7 per cent more passengers than the year 
before. Excluding those on domestic routes, whose 
results are dominated by the vast trunk networks of 
North America, international passenger traffic rose 
12.4 per cent, which is far removed from a slump, 
even for an industry accustomed to think in terms of a 
flat 15 per cent increase per annum. A total of 14 
million passengers on international, and 55 million pass- 
engers on domestic routes adds up to a formidable 
figure. 


The trouble with the air transport industry last year 
seems to have been that although it was carrying more 
passengers, mail and freight in 1958 than ever before, 
its aircraft were flying not much more than half full. 
Airline operations appear to suffer from a surprising 
lack of flexibility, fluctuating from a state of too few 
seats for the traffic to too many. Other industries, even 
though their capital plant is not divisible into small, 
independent units such as the aeroplane, seem to make 
a better go of matching long-term re-equipment to 
short-term demand. 


More than Meets the Eye 


AWKER Siddeley’s offer to buy the whole of the 
H share capital of Folland Aircraft (10s 6d in cash 
for each 10s ordinary share. making a total price of 
£813,750) may prove a bigger bargain than it appears. 
With the trainer version of Folland’s Gnat fighter like- 
ly to be adopted by the RAF, it gives Hawker Siddeley 
a fresh toe-hold on the military market from which it is 
in some danger of being squeezed out as the Javelin, the 
Vulcan and the Hunter come to the end of their 
production runs. It is even more useful in giving 
Hawker Siddeley a new opening in India, where the 
group is beginning to build up a considerable volume 
of business. Gnats have been sold to India and the 
fighter version is just going into production there under 
licence. 

It is less certain that Hawker Siddeley will be 
able to take over Folland’s other great asset, its chief 
designer and managing director, Mr W. Petter. He 
was responsible for the design of the Canberra bomber 
and did the groundwork on the Lightning fighter, two 
aircraft that established English Electric as one of 
the most successful companies in the aircraft industry, 
before he went to Folland to test his theory that a 
modern supersonic fighter could still be small, cheap 
and easy to build. The construction of the Gnat 
fighter was financed out of profits from Folland’s 
substantial sub-contracting business. The merger with 
Hawker Siddeley will solve .a good many of the 
difficulties facing the company since the cut-back in 
military production began to dry up the flow of these 
sub-contracts. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








GENERAL ELECTRIC 


ENERAL Electric's full report confirms 

that after two rather disappointing 

years business is improving. Profits 
before tax fell from £4% million to £4% 
million in the year to March 31st; the fall 
would have been steeper but for a substan- 
tial improvement in trading in the last 
quarter of the year. This has continued into 
the current year. Sir Leslie Gamage, the 
chairman, states that the year began with 
an order book worth £133 million, com- 
pared with £110 million a year before. He 
feels that demand for electrical consumer 
goods will remain strong, though he expects 
a slight reaction after the boost followin 
the ending of hire purchase restrictions “a 
the budget. Demand for the group’s other 
electrical products should gain momentum 
during the vear. The improvement in tra- 
ding has come at a fortunate time for the 
group: the £8 million loan stock will have 
to be replaced by a new issue within the 
next few weeks. 


Whilst the chairman hopes for some im- 
provement in total profits in the current 
vear, he is despondent about the cables and 
electric meters section of the business, 
where there have recently been price-cuts 
by some of the group's competitors. He 
also reports that orders for telecommunica- 
tion equipment from the GPO have fallen 
far short of expectations; and the cut in the 
Electricity Authoritv’s generating pro- 
gramme is likely to have an adverse effect. 


It remains to be seen therefore whether 
GEC can improve its profit margins during 
1959-60. In 1958-£9, with sates at a recor 
£108 million, profit margins on sales /de- 
clined turther from 45/8 per cent to just 
under 4 per cent. Margins were as high as 
9% per cent in 1954-55 and have fallen 
every vear since then. An attempt to 
reverse this trend is being made by a tighter 
control of research and development expen- 
diture; and management consultants are 
advising the board. Diversification has not 
brought the intended results and the deci- 
sion to cut out certain lines and to con- 
centrate on the more profitable products is 
to be welcomed. Furthermore. some of the 
heavy capital spending of recent years 
should presumably be yielding a return. 


But this can hardly apply to the group's 
substantial expenditure in its atomic energy 
division. None of the five big consortiums 
is tikelv to see its money back on nuclear 
research for many vears, although GEC is 
better placed than ‘most since it has secured 
two nuclear power station contracts, one 
for Scotland and the other for Japan. Nei- 
ther is expected to yield any profits with 
which to offset even part of the cost of 
development; indeed the grev@ will be 
doing well if it succeeds in breaking even 
on the bare cost of construction. But they 
do at least mean that the group’s expensive 
design and engineering staff, as well as a 
goed deal of costly plant, are earning their 

eep, and that the group is acquiring ex- 
perience that may serve it in the long run. 
At 36s the £1 ordinary stock yields under 
6 per cent 








GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 


OR eighteen months, until the relaxation 

of hire purchase restrictions last 

autumn, Great Universal Stores ap- 
peared to be marking time. The prelimin- 
ary results show that the group is back on 
the road of expansion. The raising of the 
dividend from the equivalent of 32% per 
cent to 35 per cent, the one for ten scri 
issue in non-voting ”"A” shares to bot 
classes of shareholders and the increase in 
group trading profits from {£ 23,193,764 to 
£ 24,569,202 were no surprise to the market. 
The ordinary shares at Sis. remained un- 


changed following the results, the ’A” shares 


fluctuated and closed 9d. up at 43s. 14d. 

Last year the rise in group trading profits 
was more than accounted for by the in- 
clusion of £2.1 million of profits earned by 
companies newly acquired by the group: 
this vear new acquisitions account for only 
£200,000. Moreover, the practice of spread- 
ing income from hire purchase contracts 
over the period in which the debt is paid 
off has the effect this year of understating 
trading income quite considerably. No less 
than £ 3,379,253 has been provided for un- 
earned profits and collection charges on 
increased hire purchase debts, compared 
with onlv £326,366 the previous year. This 
is a remarkable reflection of the surge of 
hire purchase business transacted by the 
group; and the benefit should be seen in 
next vear’s profits. 

After a slightly lower tax charge of 
£11,326,755 (against £12,034.818), the 
group's net profit at £9,866,780 compares 
with £8,181,210 in the previous vear. The 
ordinarv dividend is again covered just over 
twice by earnings; the vield on the 5s 
ordinary units at 51s is 3.5 per cent, and 
that on the Ss "A” ordinarv units at 43s 
1%d is 4.1 per cent. 


DOWTY GROUP 


LTHOUGH it is too early to make an 
A accurate assessment of the contrib- 

ution made to the Dowty Group's 
earnings by Rotoi, the manufacturers of air- 
craft equipment formerly owned jointly by 
Bristol Aeroplane and Rolls Royce, the 
preliminary figures for the year ended 
March 31st do reflect three months of 
Rotol’s profits. They may have contributed 
to the increase in group trading profits 
before tax from £2,018,430 to £2,166,848; 
Rotol’s. profits for 1958 amounted to 
£735,000. And Rotol’s concentration on 
supplies of equipment for civil aircraft will 
help to cushion the effects on the Dowty 
Group of reduced orders for military air- 
craft, which have hitherto been its main 
interest. 

A fall in overseas taxation from £59,496 
to £18,396 suggests a considerable fall in 
profits of one or more of the overseas 
subsidiaries. Shareholders will be interested 
to learn more on this point, as well as on 
the expected advantages of the ecquis- 
ition of Rotol, from Sir George Dowty in 
his annual report. United Kingdom taxation 
is slightly higher at £1,070,313 against 
£ 1,030,462, leaving the group’s net profit 

tax at £1,078,139, compared with 





£928,472 in the previous year. The 
£ 3,500,000 acquisition of Rotol was financed 
by a rights issue last February of nearly 
2 million 10s ordinary shares at 36s. 6d., but 
these shares do not rank for the dividend 
of 11% per cent. It is hoped to maintain 
this dividend on the larger capital next 
vear. The 10s, ordinary shares yield 4% per 
cent at a price of 41s. 3d., a clear indication 
of investors’ confidence in the prospects of 
the group’s widening interests. 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 


ONSOLIDATED Gold Fields shares have 
c. recently been ‘very active in the 

London Stock Exchange and the group 
has now announced that it is to follow the 
lead of other mining finance groups by 
transferring to the Union of South Africa 
the operational supervision of its South 
African interests. At the same time it has 
made offers for the ordinary share capital 
of New Union Goldfields and for H.E. 
Proprietary. It is proposed to change the 
name of the wholly owned subsidiary, 
African Land and Investment, to Gold 
Fields of South Africa. This company will 
then assume technical and administrative 
responsibilities for the mining and indus- 
trial companies of the group in South 
Africa, subject to Treasury consent. The 
company is to remain registered in the 
United Kingdom and there will be no 
radical change in the tax position. 

Both the concerns for which Consolidated 
Gold Fields is bidding are mining finance 
companies. Netw Union's interests are con- 
fined to South Africa, whilst H.E. Proprie- 
tary also has interests: in the United 
Kingdom; Canada and Australia. New 
Union Goldfields has an investment port- 
folio of over £3 million and, as well as 
performing services for numerous compa- 
nies, has mineral rights and other mining 
interests. One £1 share in Consolidated 
Gold Fields is offered for every seven 5s. 
shares in New Union, or 10s. 6d. in cash 
for each New Union share. Immediately 
before the offer became known New Union 
shares were quoted at 9s. 9d. To H.E. Pro- 
prietary shareholders one £1 ordinary share 
in Gold Fields is offered for every three 
of their shares with an alternative offer of 
24s. 6d. in cash. At the price of 20s. 4':d. 
before the offer, H.E. Proprietary holders 
see a profit of 4s. 34d. per share if thev 
accept the share exchange, or 4s. 14d. if 
they prefer cash. 

The results of Consolidated Gold Fields 
for the year to June 30th are not yet 
available, but the directors state that they 
are confident that profits will exceed those 
of the previous year. A final dividend of 
not less than 3s. 6d., making a total of not 
less than 4s. 9d. per share has already been 
forecast. Assuming a total -of 4s. 9d. oF 
23% per cent, the prospective yield at 4 
price of 75s 3d is under 6% per cent. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


ROUP trading profits of Mappin and 


Webb, the gold and silversmiths, fell 
sharply during 1958 from £327,000 
to £136,000; and after charging more for 
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depreciation, there was a loss of £14,000 
before tax, compared with a profit of 
£227,000 in 1957. After providing for tax 
and minority interests, the loss was £51,000 
against a profit of £33,000, and ordinary 
shareholders receive no dividend. The 
dividend for the previous year was 10 per 
cent. Though there is some consolation in 
the capital profit of £506,000 on the sale 
of certain fixed assets, and while the direc- 
tors state that 1959 should show improved 
results, there seems little to justify the sharp 
rise of 15s 74d to a new high of 43s 9d in 
the 10s ordinary shares, and of 2s 6d to 
15s 9d in the “A” shares. Is there a take- 
over bid in the offing? The property sales 
should have improved further an already 
liquid position. 

This is the second year running that 
trading experience has been disappointing 
and once again the directors could have 
iven more specific reasons for the setback. 

his is attributed simply to exceptional ex- 
penditure on the reorganisation and modern- 
isation of some sectiens of the group's 
business, and to the necessity of making 
further provision to meet exchange losses 
in Brazil. There is no doubt that the 
business is soundly enough based to weather 
a year or two of difficult trading; but it 
is to be hoped that the company is now 
beginning to benefit from the reorganisation 
of recent years. 


INTERNATIONAL TEA 


AST year, when International Tea made 
ba one for one scrip issue, the chair- 

man, Mr William Bolwell, warned 
shareholders that this did not presage any 
increase in the ordinary distribution. In fact 
the dividend at 10 per cent compares with 
the equivalent of 9 per cent on the 
smaller capital. Yet the market was dis- 
appointed and the ordinary shares were 
marked down by 11%d. to 12s. Group 
trading profit has fallen to £ 2,264,169 from 
last year’s record of £2,448,675 (which 
covered 53 weeks) but the consolidated net 
profit is slightly higher at £798,651, com- 
pared with £771,410. Tax absorbs £937,895 
(against £ 1,169,572) and the provision for 
depreciation is increased from £429,505 to 
£486,152. 

The group appears to have held its own 
during a year of keen price competition 
between the big multiple stores, and al- 
though profit margins have presumably been 
narrowed this has to some extent been off- 
set by increased turnover. The group is still 
in the throes of its modernisation pro- 
gramme; last year 200 retail branches were 
converted into self-service stores which 
should help to boost sales further. The 
modernisation scheme has so far been fin- 
anced by selling certain freehold properties 
and leasing them back. The directors say 
that the sale of the remaining properties 
will result in a surplus in the region of 
£500,000. The Ss. shares at 12s. weld 4.2 
Per cent and the ordinary dividend is 
Covered 1.8 times by earnings. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH 


oo year, the chairman of the Richard- 
sons, Westgarth group, Mr I. J. 
Philipsoh, warned shareholders that 
erce competition in all fields of the group’s 
‘tivities was bound to lead to narrower 
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profit margins, and probably to a lower 
absolute level of profits in the year ending 
on March 3lst 1959. His forecast is borne 
out by the fall in trading profits from 
£ 1,470,200 to £ 1,075,600. But a closer look 
at the accounts shows that the group has 
come out of the recession in the capital 
goods industries better than might have 
been expected. The depreciation charge is 
up from £323,269 to £412,945 and atomic 
and other development expenditure hs 
absorbed £391,550, against only £196,279 
last year, so that the gross profit before 
these charges is down by only £109,700 
to £1,880,066. On the other hand, the 
considerable amount of capital expenditure 
during the year is reflected by the fall of 
almost 50 per cent in the tax charge from 
£811,000 to £465,000. A large amount of 
this expenditure was incurred on develop- 
ing the group’s multi-stage evaporator 
(which makes fresh water from the sea), 
the first of which is now successfully oper- 
ating in Kuwait, and on the extension of 
atomic research facilities at Heston. 

The nuclear power consortium, Atomic 
Power Constructions, of which the group is 
a founder member, has won the contract 
for the United Kingdom atomic power 
station to be built in North Wales: to be 
commissioned in 1964, it will have a net 
output of 500,000 kilowatts. Meanwhile, the 
ending of the credit squeeze has not led 
to any rapid improvement in the group's 
trading: new orders have fallen off cons- 
iderably and cancellations of orders have 
been mounting, so that the group’s total 
order book stands at £34 million, against 
£50 million at this time last year. Anv 
substantial increase in new orders brought 
about by a general revival in the capital 
goods trades will not be reflected for some 
considerable time in profitable work going 
through the work shops. It is, therefore, 
inevitable, says the chairman, that the 
current year's profits will be less than last 
vear. He holds out little hope of any im- 
provement in the ship building market — 
to which the group supplies marine engines 
and boilers — so long as the present world 
shipping surplus persists, but there has been 
a notable increase in enquiries affecting the 
general engineering side of the business. But 
if the short-term outlook appears gloomy, 
in the long run prospects seem a little more 
promising. The revival in the consumer 
goods trades should eventually work 
through to the capital goods sector. At any 
rate, the directors hope to be able to 
maintain the 8% per cent dividend, at 
present twice covered by earnings. On this 


dividend the 10s. ordinary shares at 12s. 1d. 
yield 6.7 per cent. . 
TESCO STORES 


HE rise in group trading profits of 

Tesco Stores (Holdings) from £78,000 

in 1952 to a record £714,000 for the 
year ended February 28th (compared with 
£583,600 the previous year) speaks for it- 
self. The firm is a pioneer of retail self- 
service in this country. Of its 150 branches, 
144 are now self-service stores and within 
the next twelve months ten more superf- 
markets are to be opened. The chairman, 
Mr J. E. Cohen, believes that the next ten 
years will see even more rapid changes in 
retail trading. He is confident that the 
supermarket is here to stay, although he 
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concedes that certain goods are always best 
sold by sales staff. Like most of the big 
retail groups, Tesco Stores has pursued a 
cut-price policy in the past year, which 
has led to increased turnover but narrower 
profit margins throughout the food trade. 
The group's bulk purchase methods have 
helped to widen the range of products and 
to offer exclusive lines to the public. 

The rapid expansion over the past few 
years and the building of one of the biggest 
food warehouses in the country at Cheshunt 
has to some extent strained the liquid 
resources of the group, but the cash balance 
on February 28th was still comfortable at 
£554,000. Reserves at £994,000 amply 
provide for the three-for-ten scrip issue in 
preferred ordinary shares to holders of the 
preferred ordinary and ordinary shares, 
which will absorb only £174,000. The 1s 
preferred ordinary shares (the ordinary 
shares are still held privately) now stand 
at 8s to yield 3% per cont allowing for the 
proposed scrip issue. 


PATONS AND BALDWINS 


S had been expected, profits of Patons 
A and Baldwins, the manufacturers of 
wools and hosiery yarns, showed @ 
marked recovery during the year to May 
2nd last. The trading surplus was almost 
£800,000 higher at £ 4,349,000; and as there 
were no stock losses (for which more than 
£2 million had to be charged in the prev- 
ious year), the net profit after tax improved 
from a little short of £500,000 to 
£1,527,000. The dividend in 1957-58 was 
12% per cent including a profits tax inter- 
im, below that of previous years but gener- 
ous in view of the reduced cover; it is now 
unexpectedly raised to a total of 16 per 
cent, even though profits have not quite 
recovered to their record 1956-57 level. 

By the end of the financial year wool 
prices, which had fallen steadily until 
December, had regained the levels of 
twelve months previously. The chairman, 
Mr J. S. Bullimore, feels that if these prices 
can at least be maintained, the confidence 
which is returning to the industry will be 
strengthened. Sales of worsted and woollen 
lines were at approximately the same level 
as in the previous year, despite a slow start, 
while sales of acrylic yarns made a useful 
contribution to turnover and ‘profits. Exe 
ports were lower, however, because of ine 
creasing import restrictions abroad. As the 
export trade is an important and substantial 
part of the business any further fall in sales 
could have a significant effect on the 
group's profits. Broadly, however, the 
woollen industry looks in much better shape 
than for some time and 1956-60 could prove 
to be an auspicious year for the group. At 
42s. 9d. the £1 ordinary shares offer 7% 
per cent. 


DAVY-UNITED 
9 te dividend of Davy-United for the 


year to March 3lst last has been raised 

from 20 per cent to 30 per cent on the 
capital as increased by the one-for-three 
rights issue. The dividend is not payable 
on the recent 100 per cent scrip issue. The 
trading profit has risen by well over 
£500,000 to £ 1,586,000, and the net profit 
from £532,000 to £910,000 The old shares 
jumped by a further 8s 9d to 68s 9d on these 
figures. 






































































































































































































































































































































































COMPANY MEETINGS 


The Forty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of Courtaulds, Limited, was held on July 
22 in London. The Chairman, Sir JOHN 
HANBURY-WILLIAMS, C.V.O., in his state- 
ment to shareholders, said : 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


It is a pleasure’to welcome you to our 
forty-sixth Annual General Meeting, on 
this occasion in a new place and a week 
later than was originally planned. 

The Directors’ Report is already in your 
hands. It includes a review of the trading 
conditions for the past year, and I do not 
wish tov cover that ground again. I should, 
however, like to refer to the question of 
the final distribution now recommended by 
your Board which, if adopted, restores the 
rate of dividend for the year very nearly 
to that paid before the recession. 

In their interim announcement, the Board 
gave it as their view that the net profits for 
the full year would be close to those for the 
preceding financial year. In the evertt this 
view has been justified, though tax adfust- 
ments have resulted in an improvement in 
net profit greater than could have been 
expected when the interim announce- 
ment was made. While trading profits are 
slightly down, therefore, available profits 
are up, and these circumstances influenced 
your Board after a very careful review of 
the outlook for the year 1959/60 — to which 
I shall refer later — virtually to restore the 
rate of dividend to its former level. 

In this connection, you will have noticed 
that we have adopted the practice which 
is followed by some other companies in 
declaring dividends in shillings and pence 
per unit of Ordinary stock, rather than as 
a percentage of the nominal capital. We 
feel that the procedure we have now 
adopted is right, and trust that it has your 
approval. 


HALF-YEARLY STATEMENTS 


A further change in our practice which 
We propose to make is the issue of half- 
early statements of our results. These will 
issued with the announcement each year 
of the interim dividend on the Ordinary 
stock and will, I hope, be useful to you in 
watching the progress of your Company. 
We have reached this decision only after 
long and careful thought, but we have now 
been persuaded that the advantages of pu- 
blication of half-yearly results outweigh the 
administrative and other disadvamtages, in- 
cluding the risks of estimation and trade 
fluctuation. 


INTERESTS OF SMALL 
STOCKHOLDERS 


{ may add that in considering their re- 
commendation for a Fal diet your 
Board had fully in mind the fact that i 
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is a matter of great importance to all stock- 
holders, but perhaps particularly to those 
who are in the lower income groups. You 
will, I think, be interested to know that 
about 84 per cent of our 106,500 Ordinary 
stockholders — ten thousand of whom are 
our own employees — hold 500 units of 
stock or less, and 35 per cent hold 100 or 
less. 

These figures are significant and demon- 
strate not only the large number of our 
stockholders — including Preference stock- 
holders there are now over 137,000 — but 
also the interest which is being shown by 
the smaller investor in free enterprise. We 
have very few large individual stockholders 
and of these almost all are institutions which 
have the responsibility for administering 
their investments on behalf of all classes of 
society. 


MARKETING DIVISION 


Before passing on to deal with events 
which have taken place since the Direc- 
tors’ Report was prepared, there are one 
or two matters of a general character to 
which I should like to refer. Of these the 
first is our drive on marketing, and although 
this has been mentioned both in the report 
now before you and in the previous report, 
I feel that I cannot over-emphasize the im- 
portance to the Company of the steps we 
have taken. 

In my speech two years ago I mentioned 
the efforts we were making to narrow the 
time between successful research and the 
marketing of new, or improved, products. 
I said that essentially this was a question of 
closer collaboration among all those con- 
cerned, and that we were making a special 
study of it. As a result we decided last 
year to set up a new Marketing Division 
to co-ordinate certain functions — namely 
product development, sales, technical ser- 
vice, market research and advertising. Its 
task is not merely to work within our 
organisation, but to co-operate actively with 
others and find out the views of everyone 
concerned — spinners, weavers, knitters, 
dyers, finishers, makers-up, wholesalers, 
retailers, right down to anc including the 
final consumer. We felt that by studying the 
views and reactions of people at each stage 
in the process, and relating them to consu- 
mer needs, we could best contribute to the 
ideal of providing the right goods at the 
right price. 

This, of course, has meant that we have 
become far more concerned with the pro- 
blems of providing information both to 
our customers in the trade and to con- 
sumers. As you know, we are not large ad- 
vertisers in the sense that some manufac- 
turers of well-known branded goods are. 
Nevertheless, we are now making increasing 
use of advertising in the Press and on tele- 
vision to stimulate public imterest im our 
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yarns and fibres and encourage people to 
buy goods made from theni. 

In February this year we took a further 
step in putting these ideas into practice 
when we opened the Marketing Division's 


new showroom at Celanese House, 22 
Hanover Square. We are extremely proud 
of this, and believe it is the finest of its 
kind in London. You have all, ladies and 
gentlemen, received invitations to visit this 
new showroom and see an exhibition, de- 
signed for you as stockholders, showing the 
wide range of the Group’s products. You 
will, | think, be surprised: at the extent. of 
the range and, I hope, pleased by the 
quality and attractive design of the exhi- 
bits not only in the textile ranges but in the 
numerous products in the industrial field. 

I hope those of you who can will go and 
see it, and also take the opportunity to see 
the facilities for fashion shows which are 
available there. Incidentally, we are not 
keeping this centre solely for-our own use; 
we make it available to outside organisations 
too. No doubt many of you will have real 
that the Incorporated Society of London 
Fashion Designers chose it for their remar- 
kable Spring Show in the early part of this 
year. 

As the Marketing Division develops its 
techniques, we hope further to narrow the 
gap in time and money between research 
and sales, and we shall continue to use the 
various advertising media to promote con- 
fidence in goods made from our yarns and 
fibres. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
goodwill of satisfied consumers can esta 
blish confidence among our customers in 
the trade. Indeed, in the past year when 
imports from the Far East have done s0 
much to disturb the state of trade, | be 
lieve that some of our promotional cam- 
paigns have considerably helped to restore 
a measure of stability. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


Another matter which is of paramount 
importance in your Company — and indeed 
in all companies — is the co-operation of 
the employees. I have in the past frequently 
referred to the first-class work done by 
those whom we employ. Not only are they 
proficient in their particular professions, 
crafts and skills, but they understand the 
importance of the well-being of the Com- 
pany and show a readiness to accept change 
and the will to produce results. 

The extent to which change takes place 
among staff of a progressive enterprise 15 
not always cule. Sutin the past two 
years alone, many of our top executive staff 
have either changed their jobs or have a- 
cepted wider responsibilities. This has beet 
done harmoniously, and withy a degree of 
cohesion and goodwill at all levels which 
is particularl ifying and gives me the 
greatest idence for the future. 
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We continue to give constant attention 
to developing to the full our employees’ 
potential abilities. As you know, we have 
our own training centre at Kenilworth for 
foremen, junior technical staff and others, 
which is used throughout the year. We 
make extensive use of outside training cour- 
ses, such as the Administrative Staff College 
at Henley, the Oxford Summer School, 
etc. and above all we continue to apply 
the system of job rotation which is the 
keystone of all executive development. 

We are always trying to improve our 
own arrangements and to that end we are 
sarting a new series of Management Deve- 
lopment Courses, the first one now being 
held at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, designed 
especially to stimulate and encourage our 
younger managers and potential managers, 
on whom so much responsibility will rest 
in the future for the continued growth and 
prosperity of the Group’s business. 

We must not think, however, that the 
whole benefit of good relations with our 
employees can be reaped merely by the 
institution of suitable courses for manage- 
ment at all levels, excellent though these are. 
For some years we have adopted the prac- 
tice of acquainting the employees with the 
main economic events of importance to the 
nation as well as to the Company. Every 
year there is an extensive programme of 
talks given bv senior officials of the Com- 
pany under the general heading of ”Finan- 
cial Enlightenment”, and we believe that 

these have been useful in creating a feeling 

of identity between the employees and the 

Company by making them aware of and 

explaining some of the major problems with 

which we are faced. 

To these methods and, of course, to our 
co-partnership scheme — in which I have 
great faith — we can, I think, attribute the 
good labour relations and genuine under- 
standing of the Company’s problems for 
which we have reason to be grateful during 
the last two difficult years. 

| should, on your behalf, like formally 
to record our gratitude to all employees of 
the Group at home and overseas for the 
hard work, loyalty and enthusiasm which 
they have given during this last year. 


ORGANISATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 


My next point, which is linked to the 
activities of those whom we employ, is the 
matter of organisation. Courtaulds, Limited, 

| during the past few years expanded its 
activities to a very high degree, and this 
has raised many questions of organisation 
and management. Courtaulds, Limited, is 

h an operating and a holding company, 
some of the activities being delegated to the 
direct control of management committees, 
others being operated by the boards of sub- 
Sidiary companies. 

Those Divisions which form part of 

ourtaulds, Limited, itself are primarily the 
Viscose Staple Fibre and Viscose Filament 

arn Divisions, and certain smaller Divisions 
Closely connected with viscose products. 
other activities, apart from those of a 
toup administrative character, are perfor- 
med through subsidiary companies, and all 
homies m the Group overseas are per- 
ormed by subsidiaries. 
The organisation is closely knit, since 
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nearly all the directors are wholly devoted 
to the affairs of the Company, and the 
remainder spend the greater part of their 
time on the Company’s affairs. Through the 
chairmanship of management committees 
and the boards of the main subsidiary com- 
panies, al! matters of importance come to 
the main board for decision, and particul- 
arly those concerned with new investment 
and finance. The Board of the parent 
Company is kept fully informed on the 
progress of the whole Group through man- 
agement and financial reports which are 
regularly submitted to the Board in London, 
and to speak on which the senior directors 
of the subsidiaries are invited to attend. 

The development of the organisation has 
been gradual and as the Group expands we 
hope to make further changes to increase 
delegation and at the same time to improve 
control by the main Board while, where 
possible, shortening the lines of communi- 
cation. These questions are constantly in 
the minds of your directors. 


RATIONALISATION OF 
PRODUCTION 


I will now pass on to events which have 
in the main developed since the date of the 
Directors’ Report, of which I think the 
first should be the acquisition of Harbens 
Limited. 

On previous occasions I have referred to 
the excess capacity of production in the 
textile industry not only in the United 
Kingdom but in nearly all industrial coun- 
tries of the world, and | have expressed 
the view that the most hopeful means of 
achieving a prosperous industry was by the 
reduction of that excess capacity and the 
more intensive use of dea machinery. 
With increasing competition, especially 
from Asia, the problem has become ever 
more acute, and I welcome the proposals 
of Her Majesty’s Government for financial 
assistance towards the cost of scrapping re- 
dundant machinery and _ re-equipment, 
which represent a significant move towards 
its solution. 

Broadly speaking, it is laid down that 
provided certain conditions are fulfilled the 
Treasury are prepared to make payments to 
those who are willing to scrap out-of-date 
and redundant machinery, and also to those 
who re-equip. In the former case, suitable 
compensation would be paid to those who 
become displaced. The speed with which 
detailed schemes for the spinning, doubling 
and weaving sections have been prepared 
and submitted to Parliament for approval, 
indicates that the leaders of the industry are 
alive to the opportunities offered of esta- 
blishing a more efficient and competitive 
industry. 

While the production of staple fibres and 
continuous filament yarns is excluded from 
the terms of the new Act, the Company’s 
spinning, weaving, dyeing and _ finishing 
activities fall within its scope, and we 
accept the responsibilities which it imposes. 
It will take some time to see how the whole 
scheme operates, and its success will depend 
very largely on the goodwill of those who 
are connected with it, but undoubtedly it 
is a step in the right direction. 

In the rayon industry we faced this pro- 
blem excess capacity some time ago 


when, owing to lack of demand, we were 
compelled to close one of our continuous 
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filament yarn mills and curtail production 
elsewhere. The acquisition of the Stock of 
British Celanese Limited gave us the op- 
portunity of implementing our policy of 
still further rationalisation and concentration 
in the interests of efficiency and, as is stated 
in the Directors’ Report, we have stopped 
and are scrapping approximately 2,000 
looms. This policy is now beginning to bear 
fruit. 

In spite of the steps which we have al- 
ready taken in this direction, we believe that 
still further rationalisation of production is 
necessary before supply and demand are 
more evenly balanced; we therefore readily 
responded to a suggestion, which arose 
naturally out of discussions on other mat- 
ters, that we should examine the possibility 
of making an offer to purchase the Or- 
dinary ’nd Preference shares of Harbens 
Limited. 

After discussions with the directors of 
that Company, whose friendly co-operation 
I should now like to acknowledge, an offer 
was made on our behalf by Baring Brothers 
& Co., Limited, to acquire the 6 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each 
of Harbens Limited at 15s a share, and to 
allot one fully paid Ordinary Share of £1 
of Courtaulds, Limited, for each nine Or- 
dinary Shares of 5s each of Harbens 
Limited. In due course the offer was made 
unconditional, and up-to-date acceptances 
representing over 90 per cent. have been 
received. Our respective experts are at 
present eccupied with working out a plan 
to integrate production with our own pro- 
gramme in a manner which will cause as 
little dislocation and hardship as possible 
with due regard to the interests of all con- 
cerned. 

Whether, and how much further, we 
should proceed in our endeavours to equate 
the capacity of production of the United 
Kingdom rayon industry with potential 
demand is a problem which continually oc- 
cupies our minds and is not easily solved. 
At present we have a considerable share of 
the home market in both viscose and cel- 
lulose acetate fibres, but the variety of 
fibres both natural and man-made which 
makes our business so competitive is a con- 
tinual stimulus to us in our efforts to keep 
selling prices at such a level that our plants 
are employed to the greatest possible extent, 
and that the ultimate consumer is assured of 
obtaining good value for money. 

This may be the point at which to men- 
tion that, as you may have seen in the Press 
on Monday of this week, an offer was sent 
out by Baring Brothers & Co., Limited, to 
the shareholders of Gossard (Holdings) 
Limited to acquire the 3,500,000 Ordinary 
Shares of 5s each in that Company at a 
price of 13s 6d per share. It is obviously 
far too early for any comment on my part, 
but the offer has been made at what in my 
opinion is a fair price, and I hope that in 
due course we shall be able to record a 
satisfactory conclusion of the transaction. 


RUSSIAN CONTRACTS 


I mentioned at the Annual Genera 
Meeting last year that we had just conch 
ded a contract with the Russian authorities 
for a cellulose acetate spinning plant, to the 


value of some millions of 
the last twelve seal cei aera 


the equipment has proceeded steadily, and 
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already shipments to a value of £ 1,500,000 
have been made. Further substantial ship- 
ments will be made this summer, and some 
of our engineers will shortly be — 
with the installation of the more specialise 
units. 

We felt there was scope for increasing 
business in this field, and accordingly we 
formed early this year a subsidiary com- 
pany, Prinex Limited, in order to deal with 
It. t ‘think most of you will already have 
seen in the Press that Prinex concluded at 
the end of April three further contracts 
with the Russian authorities. These com- 
prised a second cellulose acetate spinning 
plant about a third bigger in capacity 
than the one ordered the previous year — 
a ra tyre cord production unit and an 
alle aus fibre plant. The total value of 
these contracts was approximately 
£ 15,000,000, and work is already proceeding 
normally on all of them. 

The merits of the acetate yarn and 
cord produced by the Courtaulds organisa- 
tion are already well known all over the 
world, but acrylic fibre production is a 
relatively new thing for us. We are satisfied 
that we have a very good process and a very 
good product which we market under the 
name "Courtelle”, and we think the Rus- 
sians are wise — with a fairly wide choice 
available — to put down a unit of the kind 
we have developed. 

It may be asked whether it is good 
business to make available to Russia the 
fruits of Courtaulds’ experience in the field 
of these various fibres: We have come to 
the conclusion that it is: the Russian people 
form a vast market, and the plants we are 
providing will be only a beginning to satisfy 
the needs which will assuredly develop in 
the next decade. I might mention that our 
agreement with the Russian authorities pro- 
vides, in some cases, for an exchange of 
developments for a period of some years. 
Besides these sales of capital goods to 
Russia, I am able to say that our business 
with that country in staple fibre and fila- 
ment yarns is also steadily developing. 

There is no doubt at all. to my mind but 
that a ——s increase in trading be- 
tween che nited Kingdom and Russia will 
go far to bring about a more normal and 
equable relationship, and that the oppor- 
tunities which trade gives for ordinary 
citizens of both countries to have ordinary 
contacts will in itself do a good deal to 
remove possible misunderstandings. 


INTERESTS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Our recent Annual Reports have referred 
to our venture in South Africa, where we 
now have considerable forest interests and 
Operate a rayon pulp mill to produce from 
our timber one of the indispensable raw 
materials for our viscose production pro- 
cesses. Our associates in this venture are the 
Industrial Development Corporation of 
South Africa, and I should like to say once 
more what a cordial and happy association 
this is, and how much we value the help 
and collaboration we so ee receive 
from its Chairman. Dr van Eck, and his 
staff. This rayon pulp mill in Natal is 
currently being enlarged, and by the end 
of 1960 will be producing more than twice 
the weight of pulp for which it was origi- 
nally planned. The expansion rests to a 
great extent on the development of impro- 
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ved techniques in our own research and 
development laboratories in the United 
Kingdom, and in the course of this work 
we have obtained a considerable knowledge 
in the field of pulp manufacture. 


An opportunity arose at the beginning of 
1958 to consider whether we should per- 
haps extend our interests in this direction. 
The Colonial Development Corporation 
have since the war developed a considerable 
—— of pine forests in Swaziland, and 
the first plantings in these forests will 
shortly come to maturity. We have been 
investigating, with our friends the Colonial 
Development Corporation, the possibility of 
oe of the newer techniques devised 
by Courtaulds in order to ensure the pro- 
fitable exploitation of the forests. We are 
now both satisfied that the conditions do 
exist for a successful venture, and a new 
company is being set up — the Usutu Pulp 
Company — in which Courtaulds and the 


tyT€ Colonial Development Corporation share 


equally in the equity, to produce pulp by 
the sulphate process destined for the paper 
and board industries. 


This venture has an element of pioneering 
about it in that we shall be using on a large 
scale a young wood, and it also be a 
major enterprise in the relatively undevel- 
oped territory of Swaziland. For its success 
it will obviously depend on full cooperation 
and collaboration from the Colonial Office 
and the local administration in Swaziland, 
who will be responsible for the considerable 
measure of road improvement in the pro- 
vince which will be necessary for the 
establishment of the mill. 

The mill itself will incorporate all the 
results “of our recent research work, and 
will be a unit of very advanced technology. 
We are planning that it should come into 
production in the latter part of ‘1961. Our 
assessment is that by this time there will 
be a market for the pulp in the United 
Kingdom and in Europe, and we are consi- 
dering other plans which should ensure a 
market for a considerable part of the out- 
put. But I must stress that in going ahead 
with this scheme we are embarking upon 
one of the principal functions of free enter- 
prise — that is, to take a calculated risk in 
the expectation that it will succeed and be 
fruitful for all concerned. 

The work we have done jointly with the 
Colonial Development Corporation in stud- 
ying the project in the last twelve months 
has been carried out in a very thorough and 
co-operative way, and we look forward to 
a long and happy association with the 
Corporation. 

While on the subject of Africa, I must 
refer to the floods which occurred in May 
and which caused such extensive damage 
along a substantial part of the East .Coast. 
The pulp plant of the South African In- 
dustrial Cellulose Corporation, our subsid- 
iary, was seriously affected and was in fact 
covered with silt to a depth of four feet 
throughout the plant. By herculean efforts 
the area was cleared and production re- 
started in three weeks, and only those who 
know the site and the conditions can fully 
appreciate what this meant in terms of 
labour. I know you would like to join with 
me in sending congratulations and good 
wishes to all employees there. So far as the 
records. show, floods. on such a scale are 
completely unprecedented, and we do not 
expect any recurrence. 
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SUTURE PROSPECTS 


I now come to the future outlook, and 
feel that we can look forward with growin 
confidence. I have already referred to the 
benefits which might arise as a result of 
the Cotton Reorganisation Act, and you 
are aware of the Government announce- 
ment in connection with the opening of 
negotiations for the formation of a Free 
Trade Area with Austria, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland. 


These renewed efforts, in so far as their 
ultimate objective is to achieve a closer 
trading association with the European 
Economic Community, are welcome and 
although difficulties may arise before the 
negotiations are brought to a_ successful 
conclusion we must nevertheless rely on 
those concerned to see that not only the 
textile industry but all the country’s com- 
mercial interests are properly safeguarded. 

The current year up to now has shown 
an improvement in our trading conditions, 
particularly in the textile field, and we hope 
that this will be maintained. The extent to 
which our hopes are fulfilled in respect of 
the first six months “of this year will be 
revealed in the interim announcement of 
profits and dividend to which I have already 
referred, and which will be issued in the 
autumn. 


In conclusion, may I assure you that our 
Board is actively engaged in pursuing 4 
policy of development in undertakings 
which appear to offer a profitable future, 
and with our strong liquid position coupled 
with a highly skilled and loyal team, we 
shall strive to maintain that same spirit of 
pioneering for which your Company has 
been renowned for more than half a 
century. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts for 
the year ended 31st March, 1959,'and of the 
Chairman’s Statement can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Courtaulds, Limited, KK 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 


“ALLIED INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICES 


The annual general meeting of Allied In- 
dustrial Services Ltd. was held on July 23 
at Bradford. 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement by the chairman Mr 
Frank W. R. Douglas : 

I think we can say that we have had 8 
satisfactory year. It has been one in which 
we have continued to enlarge and diversify 
as and when suitable opportunities occurred 
and we have also undertaken a considerable 
amount of re-organisation in our main subs 
idiary, A. Bell & Sons Limited, all of which 
we are hopeful will ultimately result in in- 
creased profitability of our operations. 

The Group Net Profits for the year ended 
31st March 1959 amount to £499,134 @% 
compared with £351,638 for last year. Aftet 
deducting Net Profits of £32,274 retained 
in the account of subsidiaries, the Net Profit 
of the Company for the vear is £466,860. 
With the carry forward from the. previous 
year and taxation adjustments, there remains 
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a disposable balance of £519,660 out of 
which your Directors have transferred to 
General. Reserve -£ 250,000. Your Directors 
recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of 167, on the Ordinary Shares (making a 
total of 25% for the year) leaving £38,022 
to carry forward to next vear. 

The increase in profits this year over last 
year has been greater than in any other 
comparable period and your Board recom- 
mends an increased dividend and in addition 
is proposing a one in four scrip issue 
credited as Fully Paid. 

It is, of course, too early in the year to 
forecast what our results will be, but there 
we one or two encouraging signs. Our 
current turnover continues to show some 
expansion and I hope this latter feature will 
increase over the year. 


eS 


SAUNDERS VALVE 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of Saunders 
Valve Company Limited was held on 
July 28 at 23, Blomfield Street, London 
EC. 
The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement by the chairman, Mr 
J.C. Billingham, F.C.A. Gy 

A vear ago I indicated that no great 
change in trading experience was to be 
expected, and such has been the case. 
Tumover of the group has been virtually 
maintained at the same level as in the prev- 
lous financial year which must be regarded 
as a creditable result. 

Sales of Saunders diaphragm valves were 
similarly maintained but the proportion of 
export diminished from 58°% to 51°4 — the 
lowest since normal trading in this product 
was resumed after the war. 


A SATISFACTORY NET PROFIT 


Profit margins have overall been substan- 
tally maintained despite increased wage 
Costs and in general no corresponding price 


advance; indeed in marginal cases prices 
have been reduced. 


In the cir¢umstances the net profit of 
£250,000 before providing for taxation 
may be regarded as satisfactory when com- 
Pared with the profit for the previous year 
of £292,000 the figure of profit for com- 
parative purposes after making adjustments. 

he. provision required for income tax and 
Profits tax is £124,000 and we are left with 
a net profit after taxation of £126,039. 
aan this your directors recommend a total 
lvidend of 174% (of which 4% % has been 
Paid as an interim dividend). The amount 
hoes for this purpose is £52,750 so that 
the. dividend in respect of the past year is 
covered 2.4 times. In pursuance of our 
i and rewarding conservative policy, 

© retain within the business 58% of the 
wri Profits after taxation available for dis- 
a uuon. We propose to strengthen the 
ompany's reserves by an addition of 
i Pev#4. by a transfer out of the balance 
the naisttibuted | profits which will brin 
shall nett reserve up to £600,000. We 

then carry forward en amount of 
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£65,014 as the balance of undistributed 
profits. 

Since we circulated to you the company’s 
annual accounts as at March-31, 1959 there 
has been a decision by the Special Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue in the case 
of another company on the question of the 
extent to which indirect and overhead ex- 
penditure should be taken into account in 
ascertaining the cost value of stock and 
work-in-progress for tax purposes. The 
decision is understood to be under appeal 
but is nevertheless being applied by the 
Inland Revenue, and your directors have 
decided that the company’s stocks should be 
valued on a basis more in line with the 
basis being adopted for tax purposes. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


In general we can look forward with 
some confidence this year. Saunders dia- 
phragm valve sales both at home and abroad 
should be at a higher level than last vear. 
We like to think of this side of our business 
now as the provision of an essentia! service 
to industry rather than the sale of @ pro- 
duct. We continue to keep abreast of the 
newest developments in chemical resistant 
materials and have been able to bring what 
were comparatively recently laboratory ex- 
periments to the production stage. Our 
goodwill depends on the diaphragm valve 
user's confidence in our ability to manu- 
facture and select the most suitable materials 
for his particular needs and problems. We 
shall continue to utilise substantial resources 
to this end. 

Our aircraft section has not had an easv 
vear, but we have had the satisfaction of 
increasing our output by 20°, ‘ver the 
previous year without making inroads into 
our order book. This is eminently satisfac- 
tory having regard to the downward trend 
which this industry is now experiencing. 
We are naturally alive to the likelihood of 
increasing difficulties in obtaining new air- 
craft business, dependent as it must be on 
the volume of aircraft construction overall. 
Yet our products have proved to be adap- 
table to the needs of allied projects and we 
are endeavouring to use the technical 
abilities and precision manufacturing facili- 
ties this section demands for the needs of 
other industries. 


DEMAND FOR IRON CASTINGS 


The demand for iron castings outside the 
group is now increasing and we have 
recently rationalised production in both our 
iron foundries. Thus the foundry of our 
subsidiarv, Goulds Foundries Limited, has 
now been fully integrated with that at 
Cwmbran and we are thereby able to extend 
the range of iron castings we are able to 
offer, though at the same time we have 
limited the grades of metal to those suitable 
for our own needs. This will both improve 
the service we can offer our customers and 
the efficiency of this side of our business. 

Our pump section has concentrated some 
of its efforts in the supply of circulating 
pumps for central heating systems. There is 
a good demand for such a product and our 
newly introduced "Safrax” circulator has 
been well received. We expect further pro- 
gress, particularly with this product, in the 
curremt year. 
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THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 


The 25th annual genéral meeting of The 
Morgan Crucible Company Limited was 
held on July 30 in London. 

The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated review of the chairman, Mr P. 
Lindsay, O.B.E., M.C. : 

The Consolidated Profit Statement reveals 
a decline in Group Earnings compared with 
the outcome of the previous year. For this 
the trade recession experienced in the ini- 
tial months of the vear is not alone res- 
ponsible. We suffered a prolonged strike in 
our New York factory at a time when 
North American trade was beginning to 
pick up, and we were involved also in a 
changeover of production (now completed) 
in the main factory of one of our Home 
Subsidiaries. These events falsified our mid- 
vear budget of Profit by causing a fall in 
Group Sales, with a resultant decline in 
gross earnings of £180,000 though a net 
difference of no more than £75,000, thanks 
to less taxation . 

Though the overall picture of Sales and 
Profit is disappointing, the details are not 
discouraging. The Parent Company's Sales 
were well maintained and> the resulting 
Profit slightly higher than the previous year. 


EXPORT 


Overseas Sales have fallen fron nearly 
45 per cent to just over 40 per cent of total 
turnover, for which the interruption of our 
trade in North America is largely respon- 
sible. We have reason to hope that the lost 
ground will be recovered in the current 
vear. Competition in export markets being 
intense, we are expanding our organisation, 
Branches in place of Agencies have been 
opened in Milan and Mexico City, and in 
Brazil a manufacturing Company has been 
formed. 

Having completed factory extensions in 
Sydney, we are now in the. process of 
moving to new production sites also in 
Johannesburg and Toronto. 

It will have begn observed from past 
reports that the va based on the market 
price of a quoted Investment in an Asso- 
ciated Company has been greatly, in excess 
of book value. We consider it more rational 
to show this Investment now at nearer Its 
market price, thus causing an addition of 
£1,798,693 which we propose to carry to 
Capital Reserve. The Directors are consi- 
dering as to whether, under the circumstan- 
ces, the Capitalisation of part of the result- 
ing Reserve is appropriate. 

Our standard range of products, parti- 
cularly of carbon components, calls for 
constant expansion in step with advances in 
electrical and mechanical technology. Op- 
portunities have been pursued actively. We 
have not added, however, to the number of 
entirely new ventures. Those to which 
reference was made in my last report are 
progressing slowly, success being attendant 
on prolonged test under working conditions. 

World trade appears to be emerging from 
the doldrums. This, coupied with the 
growth of our potential, resulting from 
capital development during recent years, is 
reflected by a marked upturn in our Budget 
of Sales and Profits. 
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PATONS AND BALDWINS LIMITED 


POSITION MAINTAINED AND CONSOLIDATED 
MR J.S. BULLIMORE ON THE OUTLOOK 


rhe annual general meeting of Patons and 
Baldwins, Ltd., will be held on August 19th 
at Darlington. 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Mr J.S. BULLIMORE, circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended May 2nd, 1959: 

Stockholders will observe from the Direc- 
tors’ Report that Mr A.R. Procter and Mr 
P.A. Wright retire from the Board this year 
by rotation and do not offer themselves 
for re-election. : 

Mr Procter joined John Paton Son & 
Company Limited at Alloa as a young man, 
in 1914, and after gaining experience on 
both the manufacturing and wool buying 
sides of the business, was appointed in the 
early twenties the first Mill Manager of 
the then newly built company factory in 
Launceston, Tasmania. His service there 
was recognised by his appointment in 1930 
as a Director of the parent company and in 
1958 he was elected Vice-Chairman of the 
Board. My colleagues on the Board and I 
are glad to take this opportunity of expres- 
sing our warm appreciation of the lifetime 
of valuable service rendered to our com- 
pany by Mr Procter, which I am sure you 
would wish me to place on record. 

Reference was made in my last report to 
the great service Mr P.A. Wright has given 
our company. Since his retirement from the 
Chairmanship two years ago he has contin- 
ued to give us the benefit of his wide 
experience and knowledge of our business, 
and we are very much indebted to him. 
We extend to both Mr Procter and Mr 
Wright our best wishes for a long and 
happy retirement. 


RECOVERY FROM SALES SETBACK 


In commenting upon the prospects for 
1958/59 at the conclusion of my statement 
circulated with the Accounts for last year, 
I referred to a decline in the volume of or- 
ders being received both from the home 
and export markets. By the date of the 
Annual Meeting at the end of August 1958 
1 was able to report that the decline had 
stopped and that there were encouraging 
signs of an improvement in demand in the 
Home Market although the Export Trade 
still looked a little uncertain. | also referred 
to the heavy write down of stocks at 3rd 
May 1958 for which the results of last year 
bore no less a charge than £2,140,105, and 
suggested that with this out of our system 
We, as 4 company, were well placed for the 
future. You will see from the figures now 
put before you that the vear 1958/59 has, 
taking into account these circumstances, 
turned out very much better than might 
have beer expected. 

Taking the year as a whole, sales of 
Worsted and» Woollen yarns recovered 
from the early setback of slow selling and 
reached much the same level as for the 
previous year. | made special reference in 
my staternent last year to man-made fibres 
and the progress made by the company in 
installing a special process unit for the 
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spinning of yarns from fibres in the acrylo- 
nitrile group such as ”Orlon,” ”Acrilan” 
and ’Courtell.” This unit was in production 
during the whole of the year and sales of 
acrylic yarns have made a worth-while con- 
tribution to turnover and profitability. 

Overall the company maintained and 
consolidated its position in its traditional 
tields of the manufacture and sale of 
branded handknitting yarns and of wool 
yarns for manufacturing purposes, and has 
now in addition become one of the largest 
suppliers of yarns from acrylic and man- 
made fibres to the machine knitting indus- 
try. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


Yuu will see from Section I of the Con- 
solidated Profit and Loss Account for the 
P. & B. Group that the gross surplus 
brought in is £4,348,688 compared with 
£ 3,564,725 before last year’s writing down 
of stocks. The group figures include the 
results of operations of the company’s 
branches in Canada and New Zealand and 
also of Patons & _ Baldwins (Australia) 
Limited which once again has made an ex- 
cellent showing and a corresponding con- 
tribution to Group results. 

The credits in Section I for profit on 
redemption of debentures, interest on de- 
posits and other investments, and from the 
trade investment, have increased from 
£92,718 to £139,875, the increase being due 
to profit on debentures purchased during 
the year, and to increased income arising 
from the temporary investment of liquid 
cash held either against impending tax lia- 
bilities or temporarily available for invest- 
ment. 

The charges in Section 1 of the Accounts 
follow the usual lines and call for no parti- 
cular comment from me save to refer to 
the increased charge for bonus to em- 
ployees. In view of the satisfactory: results 
of the year the Board are pleased that it 
has been possible to increase the share in 
the profits and_prosperity of the group 
awarded to our employees at home and 
abroad. The cost of the bonus this year 
comes out at £238,501, with the basis of 
distribution: again recognising length of 
service. 


TAXATION 


Section II of the Accounts sets out the 
share of the group profits taken by the 
greatest profit sharers of all, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the tax collectors at 
home and abroad. The surplus of the group 
vefore taxation brought in from Section | 
is £3,387,126 and of this a _ total of 
£1,740,190 has to be set aside for taxation, 
either currently due on profits earned to 
2nd May 1959 or to be paid in due course. 
Last year we welcomed the abolition of 
differential rates of Profits Tax on retained 
and distributed profits and you will ob- 
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serve that for the first full year since then 
£326,473 has had to be set aside for this 
tax at the flat rate imposed in 1958. 

The reduction in the standard rate of 
Income Tax from 8/6d to 7/9d.in the £ in 
the 1959 Budget marks a step in. the direc. 
tion of more realistic rates of tax and js 
greatly to be welcomed, also the reintro. 
duction of investment allowances on capital 
expenditure. Investment allowances and 
initial allowances, whilst going some way 
towards recognition of the vital need to 
maintain and promote capital investment 
are only palliatives serving to shade off the 
heavy burden of tax rates. It is to be hoped 
that the Chancellor will pursue his way 
towards further cuts in direct taxation by 
a pruning of all forms of avoidable Govern. 
ment expenditure. Lower taxation is essential 
to the continuance of a vital and healthy 
industrial and commercial economy, and on 
the personal level would give encourage. 
ment and reward to endeavour at dl 
levels. 

After taxation charges and the taking ou 
of £120,316 for the interest of outside 
stockholders in the profits of a subsidiary, 
the profit of the year carried to the appr 
priation section of the Accounts 
£1,526,620. 























APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT AND 
ORDINARY DIVIDEND RECOMMEN- 
DATION 






The amount of £106,242 for transfer to 
reserve in the accounts of a. subsidiary 's 
the parent company’s share of £A.200,00 
set aside to reserve by Patons & Baldwins 
(Australia) Limited, after making an ordin- 
ary dividend distribution for the year at4 
rate of 84%. 

During the year the company has made 
substantial purchases in the open market of 
4% First Mortgage Debenture Stock # 
prices below par, this yielding a profit 
against par value of £23,944 shown m 
Section I of the Accounts, In accordance 
with past practice a sum of £ 191,367 being 
the nominal value of Debenture Stock 9 
purchased has been set aside out of the 
profits of the year and has been transferred 
to Capital Reserve. ; 

The balance brought forward on Profit 
and Loss Account from last year © 
£748,244 has been reduced by £22759 
being the amount, after deduction of I 
come Tax, distributed in August last veal 
as a special interim ordinary distribution 
for the year commencing 4th May 1958 1 
circumstances which were fully detailed 
the statement of accounts issued at the 
time. 

Bringing these figures together, th 
amount available for disposal at this time S 
£1,749,565, the first charge on which 14 
total of £199,582 in respect of dividends on 
the two issues of Preference Stock and the 
interim ordinary distribution of 21% mae 
in February. Your Board recommends = 
the balance of £ 1,550,074 shall be dealt 7 
as follows: — 
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In payment of a final dividend 


on the Ordinary Stock of 
ake OS oe ee kal £436,396 

An appropriation to General 
MESCEUE © ccctsateccccecodccssgscstensts 500,000 
Carry forward to next year ...... 613,678 
£ 1,550,074 





The Board is pleased that the results of 
the year are such as to permit the recom- 
mendation to stockholders that the final 
distribution on the Ordinary Stock shall be 
134% giving a total ordinary dividend for 
the year (excluding the special interim di- 
<jdend referred to above) of 16%. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The figures in the consolidated Balance 

Sheet show no significant change other 
than to reflect the steadier results of the 
vear. The cost value of fixed assets has 
increased by just under £595,000. The 
major part of the reorganisation of produc- 
tion facilities and plant layout at the 
Scottish factories is now complete and 
should yield benefits in the shape of greater 
flexibility and efficiency in production. The 
normal replacement of old machinery and 
the introduction of the latest aids to con- 
trol of quality, especially important with 
synthetic fibres, make constant demands-on 
cash resources and underline the wisdom of 
ploughing back profits for the maintenance, 
improvement and extension of production 
facilities. 

The value of stocks is some £471,000 up 
on last year — principally due to the holding 
of stocks of synthetic tow and materials. 
Bank balances and cash stand at £1,722,072 
compared with £1,192,924 twelve months 


ago. 

Taking the Balance Sheet as a whole, the 
net assets after eliminating the interest of 
the outside minority stockholders in Patons 
& Baldwins (Australia) Limited now stand 
at £19,057,603. 


EXPORTS 


_ The year 1958/59 proved a difficult one 
in the Export Markets and the volume of 
trade done failed to come up to the level 
of the previous year. New Zealand, one of 
the company’s chief export markets, was 
obliged by her balance of payments diffi- 
culties to re-impose in 1958 a quota licen- 
sing system for imports and this, coupled 
with competition from local producers in 
other foreign markets, has made export 
trading increasingly difficult. In all the cir- 
cumstances we have done well to maintain 
sales within striking distance of the figures 
for the previous year. 

I am glad to be able to report improve- 
ment in the trading of your company’s 
branch in Canada. For several years condi- 
Uons in the textile industry in Canada have 
een very difficult, but during the last 
twelve months there has been a modest 
revival in which the company shared, and 
tt ts gratifying to record that the branch is 
Once again contributing towards the pros- 
Perity of the Group. 

There appears to be no progress to report 
so far as the European Free Trade Area is 
Concerned, and with the breakdown of 
Regotiations. with the Rome Treaty coun- 
res. it now looks as if conditions. within 
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these six countries when the Common 
Market comes fully into operation will be 
such as to render trade for the British 
producer even more difficult than it is now 
— if not indeed impossible. The conception 
of the ’Little Free Trade Area” represents 
only a shadow of the larger plan but is 
worthy of support if only in that it may 
serve to alert all to the loss which will 
eceur to all if Europe is to be split into a 
number of separate economic units. 
Export trade represents a substantial and 
valuable part of P. & B. business and your 
Board is fully alive to the need for active 
efforts to meet changing conditions in the 
world markets in order to maintain and 
increase our share of the available business. 


SHANGHAI 


Developments over the year have made it 
plain that continued operation of the com- 
pany’s factory in Shanghai, China, is a fruit- 
less if not impossible task. There is no true 
modus vivendi between Communist and 
Capitalist regimes, at least not within 
the borders of the totalitarian state, and 
with the growth of China’s own productive 
resources the need for continued toleration 
of foreign owned enterprise within China 
has become less and less. The Chinese 
authorities were therefore approached with 
a view to the company being relieved of 
further responsibilities for running and 
maintaining our plant and personnel and in 
the hope of obtaining proper compensation 
for the surrender of our assets. 

An agreement has been come to in recent 
weeks which will not be fully implemented 
until the end of 1959. Another announce- 
ment will be made to stockholders ! as 
soon as is appropriate in the circumstances, 
but I can say now that it would be unrea- 
listic to expect that the settlement of affairs 
will bring much material benefit to the 
company. 


PERSONNEL 


The prosperity of industry and hence of 
the nation is inescapably bound up with the 
prosperity and contentment of the workers, 
as is the one with the other. I am therefore 
very gratified that during a year when 
unemployment and short time working have 
been the common experience in our indus- 
try, we have been successful in maintaining 
full time employment throughout all the 
factories of the group. 

The P. & B. group has long been well 
served by the loyalty and hard work of its 
employees of all ranks, operatives and 
managers, and your Board places on record 
its appreciation and is pleased that the 
results of the year are such as to allow the 
award of the profit sharing bonus to which 
I have already referred. 


THE WOOL MARKET AND 
PROSPECTS 


The past twelve months has seen remark- 
able changes in the wool market. Raw 
wool prices, especially in the finer qualities, 
fell steadily from May/June and at the 
end of December the price of 64s. reached 


the lowest. point since the days of Wool 


Control. Greater . confidence gradually 


asserted itself and resulted in a substantial 
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strengthening of wool values in earl 
March, and at the close of the company’s 
vear wool prices had regained the levels of 
twelve months ago. 

If these can be fully maintained this 
should go a long way towards strengthening 
further the returning confidence which has 
now developed in most sections of the 
textile industry, and will at the same time 
greatly help the economies of the primary 
producing countries — Australia, New Zea- 
land and South Africa — to our own 
ultimate advantage. Our own trade pros- 
pects appear to me reasonably good and I 
do feel that with our reputation for quality 
of products and service to our customers, 
we can look to the future with reasoned 
confidence. 


SHEFFIELD TWIST DRILL 
AND STEEL 


The twelfth annual general meeting of 
The Sheffield Twist Drill and Steel Com- 
pany, Ltd., was held on July 8th at Sheffield, 
Mr Alexander Dormer, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 

The following in his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
1958 : 

The net profit of the Group before tax- 
ation, for the year 1958 was £437,079 comp- 
ared with £685,750 for the previous year, 
a reduction of £248,671. The reduction in 
profit is due to an all round lessening in 
demand for cutting tools by the engineering 
industry. In 1956, I referred to the tying of 
the demand for tools to work and form 
steel, to the production of steel. The ton- 
nage of steel melted in Great Britain 
dropped appreciably in the past year, and 
your Company’s turnover has been affected 
accordingly. Further wage awards, coupled 
with a disinclination to increase prices, have 
also contributed to a lessening in profit 
margins, partly off-set by our own process- 
ing of raw materials. During the current 
year this processing will help to reduce our 
manufacturing costs. 

Our factories at Worksop and Hednesford 
are also suffering from the recession in the 
engineering trade, in spite of strenuous 
efforts to increase their sales. All the ex- 
tensions at Worksop, Sheffield and Hednes- 
ford are now complete, so that without any 
further exceptional capital expenditure we 
shall be able to take full advantage of an 
upward trend in the engineering trade. Fixed 
assets now stand at {1,238,961 and the oute 
standing commitment for capital expendie 
ture, £ 35,000. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


Since the commencement of 1959, there 
has been a further drop in turnover due to 
price cutting because of excess national 
capacity, and a falling demand. The month 
of May, however, showed a welcome in- 
crease in orders, and in the country’s steel 
production. If these trends continue, 1959 
should show a turn in the tide towards 
prosperity in the engineering industry. Ex- 
port sales for the year showed a 5% decrease 
as compared with 1957. As this is less than 
the percentage drop in home trade, it must 
be considered satisfactory. ol . 
The report and. accounts were adopted. 
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GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 






The following is Sir George Albu’s 
Review covering the Operations of the 
Corporation during the year ended 3lst 
December, 1958 : 

I am pleased that it is possible for me, in 
Opening my review, which covers the 
progress of the Corporation during its 
sixty-third year of operations. to refer to 
the increased dividend declared on the Or- 
dinary shares for that financial year. The 
dividend income of the Corporation for 
the past financial year was 25° more than 
that of the previous year, due mainly to 
the increasing dividends declared by mines 
in the Orange Free State and in the Klerks- 
dorp area. In addition to this large increase 
in revenue, an opportunity arose during 
1958 to dispose of a substantial portfolio of 
investments on favourable terms to the 
American-South African Investment Com- 
panv Limited. These events resulted in 
material improvements in both the profits 
and the financial position of the Cospora- 
tion. and your Directors. therefore, were 
enabled not only to increase the dividend 
tor the vear on the Ordinary shares from 
5/- to 6/- per share, but aiso to place an 
amount in excess of £1% million to Reser- 
ves. Reference to the Balance Sheet will 
show that the excess of current liabilities 
over current assets had been reduced to 
£473,000 at 31st December 1958, an im- 
provement of £928,000 in comparison with 
the previous year's deficiency of £ 1,401,000. 

During the year the Corporation took up 
rights accruing to it from its shareholdings 
in various companies and in addition pur- 
chased a substantial portfolio of shares in 
some of the newer mines to replace a 
portion of the investments sold to the 
American-South African Investment Com- 
pany Limited. The financial position is not 
yet as liquid as it might be, and although 
opportunities for additional tnvestment will 
arise continually, -there should be some 
scope, in due course, in the margin of 
future net profits to improve liquidity gra- 
dually. 

In my address to shareholders at the last 
Annual General Meeting I gave a résumé 
of the growth that had taken place over the 
last decade in this Corporation, and in the 
value of its investment portfolio. As com- 
pared with a market value of its portfolio 
of £ 15,700,000 at the end of 1957. the figure 
hai improved to £ 22,100,000 at the end of 
December last, with a further improvement 
to £26,300,000 at 31st March, 1959. 

The Corporation’s interests in the older 
mines of the Witwatersrand at the end of 
1957 comprised one-fifth in value of its 
portfolio at that time, but the position has 
now altered with changing market prices 
and today less than 15 per cent, of the 
Corporation’s holdings is in the older mines. 
I think shareholders will agree that this is 
a happy position and with the ae Free 
State and Klerksdorp goldfields still in the 
developing stage, with some mines not yet 
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in full production, it is to be expected that 
the dividend income of the Corporation 
should increase annually for some years to 
come. , 


One of the major contributions towards 
the improved position of the Corporation at 
the end of 1958, arose from its interest in 
Free State Geduld Mines, Limited. The 
development which was disclosed by the 
Chairman of Free State Geduld at the 
recent Annual General Meeting was without 
precedent in deep level mining in the South 
African gold-fields. Although the extent of 
the very rich area then under discussion 
comprised only 215 feet at which stage the 
reef was faulted out, it is gratifying to note 
that the Directors’ Report for the quarter 
ended 31st March, 1959, has disclosed that 
the reef has again been intersected and 25 
feet sampled gave values in excess of 4,000 
inch-dwts. With values of this order it is 
apparent that Free State Geduld has a most 
promising future. 


Among the Corporation’s recently acqui- 
red interests, the most important has been 
in the Riebeeck Gold Mining Company 
Limited. now merged with Loraine Gold 
Mines Limited following the approval of 
shareholders in November last. The Chair- 
man of the Company at the recent Annual 
General Meeting reported that No. 3 shaft 
(formerly No. 1 in the Riebeeck area) is 
expected to reach its final depth in Decem- 
ber, 1959, and the smal] amount of develop- 
ment in the Elsburg (Upper) Reefs in the 
northern portion of the former Riebeeck 
area had disclosed promising values. We 
shall look forward to further disclosures in 
this interesting area. 


The supply of European labour in the 
industry shows some signs of improvement, 
but there are still shortages in certain cate- 
gories. The supply of Native labour has 
recently attained the highest levels known 
in the Industry for some years and is now 
practically sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the Industry. 


During the vear under review, represen- - 


tatives of the Combined Development 
Agency visited South Africa for discussions 
with the Atomic Energy Board. These 
discussions resulted in an agreement to 
limit the maximum quantity of uranium 
oxide that will be purchased by the Com- 
bined Development Agency to 6,200 tons 
per annum. There is provision, however, 
for the periodical reduction of this total 
after the year 1963,. as and when the 
various sales contracts entered into by in- 
dividual producers with the Agency expire. 

None of the uranium producers in. this 
group will suffer a diminution in their 
present scale of operations, but Buffelsfon- 
tein may, under certain circumstances, ob- 
tain an increase in its quota of some 86,000 
lbs. of uranium oxide per annum. There 
is no restriction on the disposal elsewhere 
by the Atomic Energy Board of any pro- 











duction of uranium oxide in excess of the 
5,200 tons. 

It is of the utmost importance that steps 

should be taken by the Government to 
ensure that South Africa will be in the 
forefront in anv market that might develop 
for uranium as and when the contracts 
with the Combined Development Agency 
expire, and to this extent it is interesting 
to note that the initial steps have been 
taken. You will have noticed in the press 
recently a news paragraph to the effect that 
a Sales Survey Team from South Africa, in 
which the Mining Industry is represented, 
has proceeded overseas. The purpose of the 
visit is to study markets at first hand and 
to make personal contact with those who 
are responsible for the procurement of their 
respecii e¢ countries’ requirements of ur 
nium oxide. 
* Although there was a further improve- 
ment in the net national income of the 
Union in 1958, the rate of increase declined 
noticeably as compared with the immedi 
tely preceding years, and the indices of 
activity in certain sectors of the econony 
suggested a downward trend, This ws 
noticeable, for example, in farming, building 
and construction, manufacturing, real estate 
sales and mining, other than gold mining. 
The high levels of employment obtaining in 
recent years tended to decline, except in 
the gold mining industry in which the de- 
cline elsewhere gave rise to a freer supply 
of labour. 

The Union's external trade was marked 
by a further increase of some {£ 10,000,000 
in imports to £568,000,000 and a sharp 
decline in exports from £446,000,000 to 
£ 384,000,000 due primarily to falling com- 
modity prices. The incidence of increased 
imports fell mainly in the first half of the 
year, following the relaxation of controls 
in the closing months of 1957. The gold 
and foreign exchange reserves declined to 
the low level of £72,000,000 in May 1958, 
forcing the authorities to impose measures 
designed to reverse this trend. 

Bank credit was restricted by the appli- 
cation of supplementary reserve requife- 
ments to the commercial banks, with 
successive increases between June am 
October to a maximum of 8%, subsequently 
reduced to 6% in November. Some interest 
rates were raised, the banks were requeste 
to exercise considerable caution in making 
advances for the importation of goods and 
there was stricter control of foreign ¢* 
change for Union residents. Further restric 
tions on the: importation of motor vehicles 
were introduced, coupled with a tightening 
of hire purchase regulations and the impo 
sition. of increases in some customs 4% 
excise duties. 

During 1958 signs of a recession were © 
be found in most countries, with busines 
becoming increasingly competitive an 
commodity prices generally declining. 
might, therefore, have been expecte 
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there would be some reduction in the 
working costs of the South African gold 
mining industry, but these costs continued 
to rise. Nevertheless, with the improving 
jabour supply and the gradual development 
of the newer and richer mines on the Far 
West Rand, in the Klerksdorp area and in 
the Orange Free State, the gold mining 
industry made very satisfactory progress. 
The value of gold production increased by 
over £7,000,000 to a total of £220,000,000, 
and the value of uranium exported increased 
by £3,000,000 to £53,000,000, a total of 
{273,000.000, equivalent to over 47% of the 
large bill for imports. 

In the second half of the year, world 
gtention was increasingly directed to the 
importance of South African gold mining 
dates as a hedge against the continuing 
depreciation in the true values of currencies, 
and there was a sharp upward movement 
on the Johannesburg Stock Exchange, which 
has continued into 1959, both in the volume 
of business transacted and in share prices. 
The net inflow of capital funds to the 
Union in 1958 was about £86,000,000, of 
which £55,000.000 was estimated to have 
been derived from the movement of pri- 
vately owned capital, much of which was 
no doubt invested in South African gold 
shares. For this reason, and following the 
control measures already referred to, there 
was a gradual improvement in the gold and 
foreign exchange reserves to £ 112,000,000 
at the year end, and since then to a higher 
level. 


It should be obvious to those in authority 
that, while other sectors of the economy 
are less favourably situated, the gold mining 
industry is plaving its usual very important 
part as a stabilising factor by providing an 
impressive and increasing amount of foreign 
exchange and by attracting substantial capi- 
tal to the Union. It is, therefore, imperative 
that future fiscal and other policies of the 
Government be such as to ensure not only 
a reasonable return on investments in gold 
shares, but also an atmosphere of security 
for overseas and local potential investors. 

For some years now the Union of 
South Africa has encountered difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient capital funds. With a 
view to encouraging the flow of foreign 
capital to the Union the Government last 
vear exempted from taxation profits earned 
by companies on the sale of shares or gold 
bullion if the shares or gold are acquired 
with funds transferred to the Union from 
overseas for this purpose, or with funds 
derived from the shares so purchased ari- 
Sing either from their realisation or from 
dividends received. 

Fristing Finance Companies domiciled in 
South Africa would have great difficulty in 
taking advantage of this exemption and 
these Companies are, therefore, at a disad- 
Vantage in competition with the class of 
mpanies which enjoy the amendment to 
the taxation laws. The domestic Companies 
oo also subject to a further disability if 

ev fall within the orbit of the Undistri- 
uted Profits Tax provisions. 

i 2 patie have limited lives and 
ts lay r0ld Mining Industry is to continue 

its present major part in the econo- 
my of the Union it is necessary for the 

Mpanies which finance mining develop- 
Wise Pursue their present practice of 

ting in new mines profits made-on 
Tealisation of shares in the older Mining 
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Companies. With this in view most Finance 
Companies refrain from distributing by way 
of dividends any major portion of. profits 
arising from share realisations, but place 
these surpluses to Reserves where they are 
available for financing new develapment. 
The incidence of Undistributed Profits Tax 
on such profits is icularly unfortunate 
in that it severely limits this policy, and it 
is desirable that the Minister of Finance 
should give full consideration to this aspect 
of the tax, especially in view of the ex- 
emption from taxation granted to foreign 
capital, to which I have already referred. 
During the latter part of last year and 
up until the date of the issue of this Re- 
view, there have been certain statements 
made by the Minister concerned in regard 
to the sale of gold. It has been reported 
that the Reserve Bank will be prepared to 
sell gold in bar form in quantities of 25,000 
ounces. Although there has been a great 
deal of speculation on the price of gold, 
this is a matter in which America is largely 
concerned, and while the sale to specified 
buyers through the Reserve Bank is desira- 
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‘ple in order to attract foreign currency, 
such sales cannot affect the position of 
internal illiquidity which now exists amon 
the leading countries of the world. While 
it is understandable that the United States 
of America do not wish to pay a higher 
price for gold at the moment, I am convin- 
ced that the international monetary situation 
is such that eventually the price must rise. 
Every economic factor as at present known 
to us points to this being the logical con- 
clusion of the financial policies being pur- 
sued in certain countries. In the meantime 
I think it would be advisable for the use 
of gold to be more widely appreciated by 
the masses of the people throughout the 
Western world. 1, therefore, hope that the 
South African Government will permit the 
Mining Industry to dispose of a proportion 
of its gold either in the form of small bars, 
coinage or medallions and that this will 
encourage a generation which has never 
appreciated the true value of the metal to 
realise that it has some property which has 
made it the basis of international dealing 
throughout the centuries. 











THE CITY OF LONDON 
REAL PROPERTY COMPANY 


BOARD’S PROGRESSIVE POLICY 


The Annual General Meeting of The City 
of London Real Property Company Limited 
was held on June 30th in London. Mr 
Edmund Howards, FRICS, (the Chairman), 
presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said : 

Further rebuilding schemes having been 
completed Gross Rents and Service Charges 
show a substantial increase and after de- 
ducting outgoings in respect of Ground 
Rents, Rates, Insurance, Repairs and Com- 
pany Management, the balance remaining 
amounts to £1,906,392 as compared with 
£1,655,814 last year, an increase of 
£250,578. Our total charge for taxation on 
the profit for the year shows a reduction 
of £121,207. 

The balance on Revenue Account for the 
year is £883,306. and after writing off 
£38,101 in respect of 6 per cent Debenture 
Issue Expenses and Discount, and the pay- 
ment of the dividend on the 5 per cent 
Preferences Stock, the Directors recommend 
a final dividend of 11 per cent on the Ordin- 
arv Stock, making 15 per cent for the year. 
This will leave the sum of £282,464 to be 
carried forward. 

In order to maintain the level of rents 
and to improve the standards of accommod- 
ation for our tenants, we are continuing the 
policy of modernisation of our older build- 
ings. 

In addition, many improvements of a 
minor nature will be effected in a number 
of the Company’s properties, particularly 
in connection with the public parts of the 
buildings: and service instaliations. 

There has been little change in building 
costs over the past year and, although I am 
naturally grateful that there has been even 
a short period of stability, I am_ still 
confident that with improved efficiency 
prices could be reduced. Investigations are 


constantly being made of the latest develop- 
ments in’ building technique, both at home 
and overseas, and I am hopeful that with 
the introduction of new methods and 
materials, particularly in the field of rein- 
forced concrete design, we shall be able to 
improve still further on the standard of 
office accomodation while effecting subs- 
tantial savings on initial costs and subsequent 
maintenance outgoings. 

Transactions completed during the year 
envisage a programme of expansion which 
has been planned on a long-term basis to 
include the acquisition of further sites and 
the redevelopment of some of our existing 
properties. 

The chairman then outlined in detail an 
extensive programme of development and 
continued : 

The schemes I have mentioned, together 
with other projected developments, will 
involve a considerable capital expenditure. 
Such commitments amounted to £ 3,900,000 
at April 12th, and now with other develop- 
ments exceed {£8 million. Arrangements 
have been made with the Company’s 
Bankers for temporary finance and at the 
appropriate time this indebtedness will be 
funded by the issue of further loan capital. 

I make no secret of my satisfaction at the 
further growth in your Company’s affairs 
which conforms with the outline of policy 
with which | concluded my speech last 
vear. For the past fourteen years we have 
planned and carried out very large rebuild- 
ing schemes, and your Directors continue 
to have in mind the enlargement of the 
scope of your Company’s activities and the 
very extensive programme referred to above 
is a further step in that direction. | am 
confident that the outcome will be of 


benefit to the Company. 
The report was adopted. 
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THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 
SIR DALLAS BERNARD’S REVIEW 


The seventieth annual general meeting 
of The British Bank of the Middle East was 
held on July 14 in London, Sir Dallas 
Bernard, Bt., Chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement for the year ended 
March 31, 1959: 

We have experienced a satisfactory year’s 
trading and the balance sheet total is 
£ 12,150,000 higher than a year ago, an in- 
crease of 15 per cent. Moreover, this in- 
crease is well distributed through the various 
items of our Accounts. 


Our Cash and Money at Call at 
‘£.10,393,000 is £3,345,000 less than a year 
ago but, on the other hand, our holding of 
Treasury Bill is up by £2,315,000. 

Our Investments at £ 28,104,000 compare 
with £25,373,000 last year and include for 
the first time an item of £300,000 represent- 
ing the first call on the shares we have taken 
up in The Bank of Iran and the Middle 
East to which I shall refer again later in this 
Statement. 


Our fixed assets at £281,000 are £30,000 
less than last year. 

Loans and Advances at £35,000,000 are 
£8,300,000 higher and the liability of our 
customers for credits and guarantees at 
£ 14,549,000 is increased by £2,200,000 on 
the figures of a year ago. 


RESERVES EXCEED £2,000,000 


Turning to our liabilities with the alloc- 
ations now proposed the published reserves 
of the Bank will stand at £2,375,000. 

Current, Deposit and Ancillary Accounts 
at £74,000,000 show a satisfactory increase 
of £9,800,000 on last year, which compares 
with an increase of £9,500,000 in the 
previous year. 


As usual, the past year has been eventful 
and more than one part of the area in which 
we operate has occupied the newspaper 
headlines from time to time. Nevertheless, 
I think you will agree that the Accounts 
which are put before you reflect solid 
progress of which we can be proud. 

e final dividend of 7% per cent which 
is recommended, makes a total of 15 per 
cent for the year which compares with 10 
per cent for the previous year. The Direc- 
tors have allocated £100,000 to Reserve and 
£50,000 to Bank Premises Account, and are 
satisfied that the results of the year’s oper- 
ations fully justify the higher dividend. 

The key to the economic prosperity of 
the Middle East is oil production. In the 
four main areas in which we are interested 
= Iraq, Iran, the Persian Gulf and Saudi 
Arabia — oil production in 1958 was 
204,546,000 metric tons com with 


PERSIAN GULF CURRENCY 


As members are aware, we have a keen 
interest in the Persian Gulf Sheikhdoms. 
The currency circulating in that area has 
hitherto been the Indian Rupee. The same 
notes being legal tender in a country where 
it was necessary to conserve foreign ex- 
change reserves and also in a zone that had 
a surplus of foreign exchange, there was 
an open invitation to those in India unable 
to obtain sterling to find ways and means 
of sending currency into the Gulf. The 
Indian Government decided to stop this by 
issuing a distinctive rupee note, legal tender 
in the Gulf Sheikhdoms, but not in India. 
Beginning the 1ith May for a period of six 
weeks, all existing notes circulating in the 
Persian Gulf are to be exchanged for Indian 
Rupee notes of a special issue which are 
easily recognisable. ‘These special Rupee 
notes will be exchangeable in India for 
ordinary Rupee notes and the banks re- 
mitting such special notes to India will be 
able to exchange them for sterling on the 
same terms as they formerly purchased 
sterling with the ordinary Indian currency. 
After termination of the period fixed for 
the exchange of notes, the foreign exchange 
facilities hitherto attaching to ordinary issue 
notes will cease. Our seven branches in the 
Persian Gulf have been co-operating with 
the Reserve Bank of India in the rather 
arduous task of effecting the withdrawal 
of the old notes and their replacement by 
the new. 

Mr W. 1. R. Bulfield, who has been 
London Manager since 1953 and is well 
known to manv of you, has retired after 
completing forty years of devoted service 
to the Bank, at home and overseas. We wish 
him good health and happiness in his well- 
earned retirement. 

His place has been taken by Mr J. D. 
Hammond, until recently Manager of our 
Bahrain Branch. 

For the satisfactory result which I am 
able to report, our thanks are due to all 
our Staff at home and abroad for a year 
of work which has not been without anx- 
ieties, 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


I will now mention separately various 
areas in which we are interested. 

IRAN. — One of the most interesting 
events of the year which I have to report 
relates to Iran. As you all know, we estab- 
lished ourselves in that coun in 1889 
under the title of The Imperial Bank of 
Persia, and traded there continuously until 
1952 when we closed our last branch due 
to circumstances which we regretted but 
could not prevent. 


The laws of Iran make it impracticable 
for a non-Iranian bank to open branches, 
but an Iranian bank can accept foreign part. 
icipation up to 49 per cent. 

Several Banks have opened there with 
this participation and so we ourselves, with 
Iranian associates, ail prominent men, have 
founded The Bank of Iran and the Middle 
East — an Iranian limited company with 
Head Office in Teheran and a capital of 
Rials 250 million (approximately £ 1,200,000), 
We have a 49 per cent interest held in 
ordinary shares and represented in our 
Balance Sheet by a separate item. 

The new bank has five Iranian Directors 
and four British Directors; a senior member 
of our staff has been seconded to it and 
has been appointed Managing Director. 

It opened for business on the 6th May, 
The experience gained by many years of 
practical banking in Iran will be at the 
disposal of the new bank and also the 
assistance of our chain of branches through- 
out the Middle East. I am sure you will be 
glad to hear that we are again functioning 
in Iran and will join with me in wishing the 
new bank every success, 

ADEN. — As anticipated in my last sta 
ment, the world-wide fall in commodity 
prices and the trade recession in Ameria 
has had an adverse effect in Aden and there 
was a decline in exports from the territory 
in 1958. 


PROGRESS OF BRANCHES 


In Iraq, our three branches in Bagdad and 
our branch in Basra had a reasonably satis 
factory year, and our new branch at Mosul 
opened its doors in December. 

In Jordan, our branches at Amman and 
Jerusalem were able to operate satisfactot 
ily and under more settled conditions that 
in the previous year. 

In the Lebanon; our three branches in 
Beirut and our branch in Tripoli are in 4 
strong position to assist in a revival when 
the opportunity offers. 

In Libya, our branch at Tripoli has had 
a satisfactory year and our newly-establish- 
ed branch in Benghazi is fulfilling our ¢* 
pectations. 

In the Persian Gulf, our new office # 
Abu Dahbi opened on the 10th February 
and has made a good start. Our branch 2 
Dubai has had a satisfactory year although 
lack of demand from neighbouring markes 
during the latter half of the year has cau 
a sharp drop in the value of goods mr 
ported. 

In Tunisia, our Tunis Branch has cont 
pleted its first full year’s operations and (0 
date progress has been satisfactory. 


Iran is prospering and is mow a fast- Al 


output increasing every year. crude 
production im 1958 was 39,800,000 tons 
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RICHARDSONS, 
WESTGARTH & Co. 


The annual general meeting of Richard- 
sons, Westgarth & Co., Limited was held 
on July 17 at Wallsend. 

The following are extracts from the 
annual review of the Chairman, Mr OJ. 
Philipson : 

The year under review has been one of 
considerable productive activity, with the 
value of production more than £16 million, 
as in the previous ygar but higher costs have 
ied to the reduction in Trading Profit from 
{1,470,183 to £ 1,075,651. The latter figure 
is struck after deduction of Depreciation 
£412,945 ( £323,269 last year) and Atomic 
and ©oother Development expenditure 
£391,550 ( £196,279 last year). After deduc- 
tion of Tax, the Net Profit for disposal is 
{610,651 
year, a reduction of some £48,000. 


MARINE 


The North Fast Coast Subsidiaries enga- 
ged in the building of Marine Engines have 
continued in active employment. North 
Eastern Marine have entered into an agree- 
ment with A.B. Gotaverken, Sweden, to 
manufacture Marine Oil Engines to their 
design, and Parsons Marine are collaborating 
with Messrs. Brown Boveri, Baden, on 
Marine Steam Turbine design. 

Engineering Division. The Division has 
been actively engaged during the year in 
a variety of work, including the design and 
development of Co? Blowers for use in Nu- 
clar Power Stations, and further work on 
the Group’s new Multi-stage Vacuum Flash 

Evaporators, which considerably reduce the 
cost of producing fresh water from the sea 
and which were pioneered by the Group 
in this country. 

Atomic Power Constructions Ltd. During 
the year, this Consortium, in which our 
Group holds a considerable financial in 
terest, continued to build up its organisation 
of highly qualified technical and other 
personnel and materially to extend its ex- 
cellent research facilities at Heston. 

, Subsequent to the close of the past vear 
tt has been announced bv the Central Elec- 
tricity Generating Board that Atomic Power 
Constructions Ltd. has been successful in 
winning the contract for the latest U.K. 
Atomic Power Station, to be built at Traws- 
fynvdd in North Wales. 

This is the first nuclear station to be 
ordered bv the Generating Board since 1957. 
All the Works in the Group will benefit 
trom this major contract. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


The difficult conditions encountered 
during the past vear by the heavy Engineer- 
Ing and Felectrical Industries are too well 
known | to need emphasis here. Fiercer 
Competition has existed in all fields both at 
ome and abroad, orders have been much 
More difficult to obtain, and then only with 
considerably reduced profit margins. 

With the knowledge that anv large orders 
secured in the near future will not, for a 
Considerable time, reflect :hemselves in 
Profitable work going through the Shop: 
tt ts inevitable that profies for the curren: 
manctal vear will be less shan for the vear 
"ow under review unless, however. unfore- 


compared with £659,183 last _ 
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seen circumstances arise, it is hoped to 
maintain the dividend distribution at the 
same rate. 

If, from the recent noticeable increase in 
the number of enquiries, the future of the 
Industrial Market can perhaps be viewed 
with a certain amount of hope, that of the 
Marine Market can only be a cause for the 
gravest concern. Whilst the flow of cancell- 
ations, suspensions and deferments has now 
diminished, there are few new orders, and 
little improvement can be anticipated failing 
a material change in world trade and 
shipping freights. It must be recognised, 
that, even when that does occur, there will 
still remain a considerable excess of world 
ship-building capacity and that orders will 
only be secured in the face of severe com- 
petition at home and abroad, where already 
considerably extended credit terms are being 
offered to Shipowners. 

It is neither the responsibility nor the 
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desire of your Directors to indulge in pol- 
itics in any form. They are of the opinion, 
however, that they would be failing in their 
duty did they not draw your attention 
specifically to certain proposals, put for- 
ward by a political party, which might in 
the future involve nationalisation of the 
affairs of your Group, by one means or 
another. 

Your Directors are unanimously of the 
opinion that nationalisation of the larger 
companies in the industries 'r. which we are 
engaged would be a disaster for the com- 
panies, their employees and the country as 
a whole. The Board would propose to resist 
any policy of this kind, in any way that 
lies within its powers, but the matter being 
one of such vital principle, shareholders are 
being invited to support the views of the 
Directors or otherwise by means of a 
Resolution to be submitted at the Annual 
General Meeting. 


LONDON & OVERSEAS FREIGHTERS 


The 11th annual general meeting of 
London & Overseas Freighters Ltd. was 
held on July 15 in London, Mr Basil M. 
Mavroleon (chairman and managing direc- 
tor) presiding. 

The following is his circulated review : 

The Operating Surplus for the year under 
review, amounting to £3.418,403, was 
£449,199 more than the previous year. 

At a time when the shipping industry of 
this country, and indeed the world, is pass- 
ing through one of the greatest depressions 
it has ever known, it may seem odd at first 
sight that your Company should be report- 
ing increased profits. This is, of course, the 
result of comparatively long-term charters 
entered into. some vears ago. But—and this 
is the reason for the warning attached to 
the year’s trading figures when they were 
first published early in April—even long- 
term contracts come to an end. Some of our 
tong-term fixtures have already run off, 
others will be completed during the current 
vear. To find profitable employment for 
the ships thus becoming free is next to 
impossible, but so far we have not, | am 
happv to say, laid up a single ship. It is not 
possible to sav what the immediate future 
holds for the shipping industry, but I know 
of no one in the industry who expects a 
material improvement in less than two years 
—the pessimists speak in terms of a much 
longer period. My confidence in the long- 
term welfare and prosperity of the industry 
is unshaken, but your Company may have 
to pass through lean times, though perhaps 
not so lean as some of its foreign com- 
petitors. Nevertheless, I am glad to be able 
to tell you that in my view the profits for 
the vear to March, 1960, will prove to be 
very satisfactory in all the circumstances. 


DIVIDEND 


The dividend has been maintained in ac- 
cordance with your Boards’ policy of 
endeavouring to see that the shareholders 
for the time being share in the Company’s 


~rosperitv. There is, however. another side 
» this nolicw Tt is that in difficult times 
he Cera ’ urees nust be conserved 


to protect the long-term interests of share- 


holders as a whole — even at the expense 
of some reduction. or even sacrifice, of 
dividends. To what extent this may affect 
the current year I cannot say. 


FLEET AND BUILDING 
PROGRAMME 


The only change in the Company’s fleet 
during the year has been the addition of 
the "LONDON HARMONY,” in March, 
1959. This new 19,000 d.w.t. tanker has 
commenced trading under a charter provi- 
ding profitable employment for some time. 

As regards contracts for new buildings, 
those placed with Austin & Pickersgill Ltd. 
for four dry cargo ships have been poste 
poned for two years. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


London and Overseas Tankers Ltd. took 
delivery of its first ship, "OVERSEAS 
PIONEER” on the 2nd December, 1958, 
and its second ship, "OVERSEAS EX- 
PLORER” on 13th February, 1959. These 
two tankers have commenced trading pro- 
fitably under charters which will keep them 
employed until mid-1960. 

No employment has yet been found for 
the four 34,000-ton tankers on order in 
Sweden for delivery during 1961 and 1962. 

The keel of the first of the two bulk- 
carriers on order in Germany for London 
and Overseas Bulk Carriers, Ltd., is due to 
be laid in August this year. The vessel 
should be completed in the second quarter 
of 1960, from which date it is provided with 
profitable employment for eight years. 

No employment having yet been found 
for the sister-ship due for delivery one year 
later, the Owners have asked the Builders 
to postpone the ship for two years. 

Addressing the meeting, the chairman 
said: The Operating Surplus for the three 
months ended 30th June, 1959 is estimated 
at £870,000 compared with £740,000 for 
the corresponding period in 1958 and 
£ 3.418.403 for the year ended 31st March, 
1959. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 









































































































































































































After two centuries 
| The City still knows that 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
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eo HEAD OFFICE: 1 KING WILLIAM STREBT, LONDON, E.Cy 


Whatever the currency, the Bank of Kobe 
is expert ot solving all foreign exchange 
problems. Our head office is conveniently 
located in Kobe, world-famous trading por. 
Write us for complete information on ow 


LEICESTER PERMANENT ee 


BUILDING SOCIETY BANK ' KOBE 
MEMBER OF THE BUTLDINO SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION . 


HEAD OFFICE : WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER . Head Office: Kobe, Japon 
LONDON OFFICE « FITZHERBERT HOUSE 49 PARK LANE W.1 Representotive Offices: London » New York 








Ztablished 1919 
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ft R COMPREHENSIVE BANKING 
‘..  .. & FOREIGN EXCHANGE FACILITIES 


tHE MITSUBISHI BANK, LTp. 


CABLE ADDRESS: CHYODABANP 

Heed Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo. Branch: 155 throughout Jape . , : . 
London Branch: 7, Birchin Lone, London, E.C. 3 it has been nicknamed the “ City of Kings.” 

New York Branch: 120 Broadwoy. New York 5, N.Y Lausanne situated on the lovely Lake of 
Geneva and surrounded by vineyards and 
emerald green slopes, is well known for its 
University, Schools and medical establish- 
ments. It is also an important railroad centre, 
from which many of the most beautiful parts 
HR of Switzerland can be quickly reached. 






































Ie Naturally, many visitors call at the local 
o branch of the Union Bank of Switzerland, 
iz knowing that they are sure to receive prompt 
° . and efficient attention. 

| The Finest Service i 
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“nl Classes of Insurance 


UNION BANK 
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Counttess homes and 
industries use Caltex 
petroleum products for 
clean, odor-free heat, power 
and for efficient lighting. 

























service stations offer the 
finest lubricants and fuels 
their cars can use. 





Caltex fuels and lubricants 
for the farm have helped 
Increase the effectiveness 
af mechanization. 
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Thousands of cargo-carrying 
vessels that ply their trade 
across the seven seas rely 
on extensive Caltex 
bunkering facilities. 


Many rall and other 
transport systems depend on 
Caltex lubricants and fuels 
for swift, efficient 

motive power. 


‘ In the search for oll...In refining ...and in marketing a broad 
Serving the array of Caltex petroleum products, the Caltex trademark symbolizes 
the help and service this company provides the free peoples 
of many nations in the Eastern Hemisphere. 


peoples of A major part of this service Is the availability to local industry, 


agriculture and motorists of fuels, oils and lubricants of the 
finest quality that man has been able to create. 


over 70 countries 


In these and. In.-many other ways Caltex continues to 
serve nations, economies, individuals. 
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C E X .--/n Great Britain, look for the familiar sign! 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Serving Europe + Asia + Africa - Australia «> New Zealand 
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